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THE BLUEBIRD. 





BY JESSIE GOODWIN MOORE. 





Hear songs of the bluebird, first usher of Spring! 

In Spring's deepest sky he has colored his wing. 

Ue brushes the meadows; “Sweet grasses, grow 
green!” 

He touches the maple; “ Adorn for our queen!” 

He calls to the flowers: “Come forth, all ye sweet! 

Make ready a pathway for Spring's airy feet.” 

His wings touch the brooklet; ‘Her mirror are you.” 

The chill water changes to Spring's sapphire hue. 

He calls to the winds; ‘As she comes from the South, 

Breathe aire fresh and fragrant as breath of her mouth.” 

He flice through the vineyard, he flutters the vine; 

The sleeping roots quicken, the buds dream of wine, 

He swings in the orchard : ‘She bringeth a snow 

That turns red and go!d late when wine-pressee flow.” 

Tie laughs on the lawn; ‘Here the song-birds shall 
nest;” 

By fountains; “This walk shall the lovers love best.” 

He flashes and flies like a meteor blue 

Dappling all the chill air with its own summer hue. 

Wise courtier, he sings, for through all the deep snows 

His queen €pringtime comes; where she lingers he 


knows. 
eee 


THE QUESTION OF LEISURE. 


Every opponent of woman suffrage—and 
especially every feminine opponent—is se- 
riously concerned about the question of 
leisure. If you point out that the actual 
procese of voting takes but fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes a year, and that most persons 
have leisure for this, the answer is very 
properly made that what takes up time is 
not the voting, but the preparation for it. 
Vo vote, it is said, one must have political 
knowledge, and to gain that requires lei- 
sure. The inference would therefore seem 
to be that voting must be done by a leisure 
class, to which women certainly cannot 
belong. 

It is the old, old story, “Tow can he (or 
she) get wisdom that holdeth the plough 
(or the broom), whose talk is of bullocks 
(or of babies)?’ But I do not find that the 
farmers and market-gardeners who drive 
past my house to Boston are seriously trou- 
bled by this warning; and my neighbors 
who attend the Roman Catholic church 
next door are still less concerned about it. 
They reason, very properly, that it is the 
essence of republican government that 
public affairs should be kept so simple and 
clear, in their general outlines that the 











good sense even of very busy men can | 


keep up with them; and if this were not 
done, I do not see how any active business 
man could ever vote—I am very sure that 
Icould not. Thetheory is that they should 
not become so complex gut that the way- 
faring man or home-faring woman, though 
a fool, shall not err therein. 

That is, as to the general features. ‘The 
main outlines of public policy are supposed 
to be indicated by the general good sense. 
What is beyond this—all the intricacies 
and technicalities—are supposed, in a re- 
public, to be delegated to men selected by 
popular discernment for that purpose. 
Does any one suppose that this kind of 
discernment—the ability to select the right 
men—will come harder to a woman than 
toaman? On the contrary, it is generally 
admitted that it is a thing which women 
do more easily than men. Half the art of 
voting lies in judging of measures, the oth- 
er half in judging of candidates. If men 
are more fitted by their temperament for 
one-half of this business, women are more 
fitted by their temperament for the other 
half. A man will need to hear two speech- 
es from a candidate before he sees through 
him; a woman will need but one. 





‘an suffrage rest their claim. 


oy ay 30STON, 


But I have not yet done with this ques- 
tion of leisure. On what ground is it as- 
sumed that women have no leisure? When 
our great dry-goods dealers fill their front 
windows with life-size figures, in melodra- 
matic attitudes, all dressed in the new fash- 
ions, is it not done in the full faith that wom- 
en will have leisure to stop and look in at the 
windows? And do not the men who have 
to turn from the sidewalk into the road 
learn to their cost that this dry-goods faith 
is justified? When the great millinery es- 
tablishments flood the mails with circulars 
inviting ladies to “spring openings,” are 


they not justified in the belief that some- | 
body will have leisure to accept these flat- | 


tering solicitations? Does not every one 
who organizes a fair or gets up a charita- 
ble matinée proceed upon the presumption 
that for every man who finds leisure to at- 
tend it there will be five ladies? The in- 
ference is irresistible. It is not leisure that 
is wanting; it is inclination. 

It is just here that the advocates of wom- 
Instead of 
holding that the affairs of the public are 
the very last thing for which women should 
use whatever amount of leisure they have, 
we maintain that it should be one of the 
first—before matinées, before spring open- 
ings. For the sake of her husband and 
children, present or future, for the sake of 


her country, a woman should have her opin- | 


ion on public affairs and public men. It is 
a disgrace, not a glory to our country that 
while its men of all grades interest them- 
selves in public affairs, its women know 
and care far less about them than at least 
the higher class, the ‘‘well-descended” 
women of England. If you doubt this, 
read any of the lives of American States- 
men in the new series, and see what an ab- 
solutely masculine world it is; and see 
how much larger a part women play in 
any similar English series. It is the direct 
result of our system of half-suffrage which 
makes all men equal in sharing power, 
and all women in having none. There can 
be no such exc_usion in a country liable to 
be ruled by a queen: and we see in all 
French history that no Salique law could 
practically keep woman from prominence. 
Try as much as you please to suppress her, 
she still exists. There is at Washington a 
plenty of feminine influence, but it is petty, 
mean, intriguing,—it is the kind of influ- 
ence that the novel of ‘‘Democracy™ de- 
seribes and satirizes. What woman needs 
is not more power—for, as Margaret Full- 
er said, every good cook or good scold can 
secure that, but ‘Sa chartered power, too 
well recognized to he abused.” 
she has this she will have leisure to exer- 
cise it. T. W. OH. 
——— +o4- ——= 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Mrs. 
sketches of the “Eminent Women of 
America,” put me upon record as ‘the 
daughter of a cooper who gave my ser- 
vices in early life to helping my father 
make barrels for our daily bread. 

This is a new illustration of dhe untruth 
of much that passes for history. Nothing 
could be more entirely without foundation 
in fact. As far as my knowledge goes, my 


| 


| day, set up one barrel, put in the head, 


And when | 
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other New England emigrants, opposite 
what is now Parkersburg. My father se- 
cured six hundred acres of land, six miles 
above the junction of the Muskingum with 
the Ohio River. He planted a nursery, 
with Mr. Israel Putnam, son of the famous 
old general, of Pomfret, Connecticut. Mr. 
Putnam brought grafts of all choice New 
England fruit—russeta, greenings, pippins, 
bell-flowers, pearmains—-over the Allegha- 
nies in his saddle-bags and shared them 
with his neighbor. As soon as the nursery 
shrubs were large enough, both grafted 
orchards on their newly-cleared lands. 
The disturbance of the Indians soon 
after drove all the settlers into the garri- 
son at Marietta, where they remained for | 
nearly seven years in blockade, suffering | 
untold privations, terrors and hardships, 
The Indians in the meantime did not dis- 
cover the young apple-trees growing in | 
the clearings among the underbush which | 





sprung up onthat fertile soil. When peace 
was declared and the Indians retreated to 
the northern lakes, the settlers again went | 
to their farms. My father found apple- | 
trees ready for bearing among his wild- | 
wood trees. He forthwith built his cabin 
and took possession of a rich and fertile | 
farm needing only the stalwart labor of | 
himself and sons to make the wilderness 
bud and blossom as the rose. On this 
farm my father always lived. Before I 
was born, in 1808, the quantity of his 
products in apples, peaches, corn, butter, 
cheese, pork, potatoes, &e., made it neces- 
sary he should have a cooper on hand to 
supply barrels to take them to market, so 
he kept a shop and a skilled cooper in it. 
In that shop near the now stately brick | 
house that had been built, I loved to go to | 
hear the workmen, with adze and driving 
wedges, beat out the tunes of Old Hun- 
dred, Coronation, Hail Columbia, and 
Washington's March. ‘They did so as dis- 
tinctly as a drummer would give these 
tunes upon a drum head. There | used to 
watch the methods of putting together an 
apple-barrel. hither I stole from my | 
more sensitive mother and sisters, and, one | 





drove home the hoops, and got the praise 
of the “head man.” My father re- 
proved me severely, and sent me into the 
house, and then and there IT heard him say 
to O’Donohue, ‘What a pity she was not 
aboy!* ‘Then and there sprang up my 
hatred to the limitations of sex. Then and | 
there the foundation was laid for all my 
woman suffrage work, which began in 
1818, when I was ten years old. I was 
outspoken forever afterward, in my own 
rude ways, at all times and upon all ocea- 
sions that called it out. 

In May, 1867, at an Equal Rights Con- 





| vention held in Plymouth Church, Brook- 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in her | 


honored sire never put a hoop even upon a | 


water-bucket. My father, Joseph Barker, 
was born in Ipswich, Mass. He was the 
son of Efroina Barker and Mary Maning. 
He had an excellent New England educa- 
tion, and was a gentleman of very courteous 


| sion of a facuity was God's warrantee for 


manners, a ready writer of both prose and 


verse. He was a great wit and possessed 
an endless fund of mirthfulness, a fine 
singer and an active politician. He served 
in the Legislature, and was an associate 
judge of the county for nineteen successive 
years before his death. He only left the 
bench when compelled by the disease 
which caused his death. Then ny eldest 
brother, Joseph Barker, took his place and 
held it until he, too, passed away, at the 
age of seventy-three. 

My father learned from his own father 
the trade of a carpenter and eabinet-maker. 
He was exceedingly skilful in the use of 
tools and yuite an inventor. In 1869, at 
twenty-one years of age, he emigrated 
from Amherst, Hillsboro’ County, N. H., 
with his young wife, Elizabeth Dana, the 
daughter of Wm. Dana and Mary Bancroft, 
of Pepperell, Mass., and arrived in Ohio, 


after a toilsome journey over the Allegha- | 


nies. With him went Mr. Dana, his wife, 
six sons and three daughters. It was only 
a few months after the landing of the first 
pioneer of Ohio, who arrived at the place 
now called Marietta on the seventh of 
April, 1788. 

William Dana’s large family settled at 
what was then called Farmer’s Castle, with 


| father was a cooper by trade, and that I 


lyn, N. Y., I spoke on the injustice done to 
woman by law, custom and public opinion 
by limiting her sphere of action and use- 
fulness to certain permitted duties, trades 
and callings. I illustrated my argument 
by telling of my natural inclination for 
using the tools of a mechanic, and said, “I 
once went into my father’s cooper-shop 
and made a barrel, imitating what I had 
seen done there. My father reproached me 
and sent me to my mother to wash dishes | 
and keep “in my sphere,” instead of allow- | 
ing me to cultivate my talents as I had 
received them, a hereditary gift from him. 
[ asserted with emphasis that “‘the posses- 


its use.” From this anecdote and this only 
Mrs. Stanton drew her conclusion that my 


helped him earn his living in his poverty 
by making barrels. 

On the centennial anniversary of the 
marriage of my maternal grandparents, 
Wm. Dana and Mary, a celebration was 
held by the descendants of the Danas in 
the West. The record disclosed the fact 
that the descendants of the eight sons, 
(two born in Ohio) three daughters, and | 
their progeny, down to the fourth or fifth 
generation, numbered over six hundred. 
They are scattered, and not all living now. 
But every living one will know that Mrs. 
Stanton’s statement is untrue. ‘The letters 
I have had to answer asking me how it 
came to pass that such a tale was told have 
been uncounted. 

Only a little less criminal than forgery 
or theft is such unscrupulous handling of 
factsin history. It invalidates the author’s 
own testimony throughout, to every one 
who knows the real truth. Mrs. Stanton’s 
book was not published till after I was crip- 
pled by paralysis, the result, as I think, of | 
spinal injury received by the overturning of | 
a carriage in the night, over the edge of a | 
bridge, which wounded and confined me 
for many weeks while I was travelling and ! 





speaking for the freedmen of the Mississippi 
Valley. I gathered for them clothes and 
funds in Illinois. For [ had found them 
fearfully destitute, as they came at that 
early day from the hands of their ‘‘excel- 
lent masters.” 

The misstatement in Mrs. Stanton’s book 
would do slight harm, for it had small cir- 
culation. 
ied into other books and other writings. 
Mrs. Stanton said to me,— 

“What need you care? Is it not respec- 
table to be a cooper?" 

“Yes; I replied, ‘‘but never respectable 
to live under false pretences, and be mis- 
represented. It is not for myself, but for 
truth, I speak. I never made barrels, nor 
did my father.” 

This may seem to you atrifle. But to 
the readers of the JOURNAL | would like 
to be set right in the matter. 

In conclusion, a word of my mother. 
She was one of the purest and best women 
I ever knew: faithful always to duty. Her 
highest convictions of right were law to 
her. She taught me the hideousness of 
slavery and ofintemperance. We laid her to 
rest ere I had written my first article for 
the public. FRANCES D. GAGr. 

Vineland, N. J., March 20, 1883. 


— 2 annus 


ALMOST CARRIED IN MISSOURI. 
3033 MORGAN Sv., Sr. Loutrs, | 
MARCH 21, 1883. 
Editor Woman’s Journal :— 

There appears in this morning’s Globe- 
Democrat, in regard to our school suffrage 
bill this item: ‘‘Mr. Inglish called up 
House joint and concurrent resolution No. 


| 39, giving women the right of suffrage on 


school questions. Mr. Cook, of Nodaway, 
and McGinnis spoke for the resolution. 
The vote was yeas 53, nays 52, failing in 
the requisite two-thirds majority, but still 
a much better vote than was expected. 
R. N. HH. 
i. ae _— 
PIONEER WOMEN OF INDIANA. 

Of the share that pioneer women bore in 
the development of this Commonwealth, 
nothing is said in State history or record. 
Now and then, as one goes hence, we are 
told of her life and labors—labors as yal- 
uable to home and State, and requiring as 
great degree of endurance, intelligence and 
courage, as the “‘clearings,” “raisings,” In- 
dian skirmishes and land surveys of the 
pioneer fathers. 

There died recently, at Moore's Hill, 
Dearborn County, one of these women who 
deserve a place in Indiana history, Mrs. 
Doreas Justice, aged eighty-four. In 1818 
she came with her family from Virginia. 
She brought to their chosen place in the 
Hoosier wilderness the fruits and grains of 
the Old Dominion. With her own hands 
she planted the seed and cared for the trees, 
now gnarled and venerable in the home- 
stead orchard. She planted cotton seed, 
and raised, picked, carded and spun enough 
cotton for her to weave many yards of 
cloth. There are now at the old home sey- 
eral fine and beautiful cotton counterpanes 
of her manufacture, all the process from 
the planting of the seed to the fine stitches 
in the hem the work of her hands. 

Eighteen children were born to her arms, 
sixteen living to adult years. For over 
twenty years she made every yard of cloth 
worn by this numerous family, and yet 
found time to be neighborly, hospitable, a 
visitor of the poor and sick. In addition 
to this she brought up six children not her 
own. Hers was a quiet, busy, useful life, 
one of the type that insures the stability of 
our homes and government. ‘Though un- 
known to fame, she will be long remem- 
bered and venerated as one who as wife 
and mother, neighbor and citizei, did her 
duty well. 

It was natural that this woman who had 
helped turn the forest into a farm should 
be interested in all legislation affecting the 
home; that she who had sent three sons to 
serve her country in its hour of great peril, 
one of whom gave his life, should wish 
that country to become a true Republic; 
that the motherhood brooding over three 
generations of children, numbering nearly 
one hundred, should desire for the daugh- 
ters the protection and privileges conferred 
by full citizenship; for the sons all the 
safeguards and benign influences that 
womanly affection and wisdom might de- 
vise. 

She believed in the right, justice and 
wisdom of woman’s claim for the ballot, 
and signed the petition for a Woman Suf- 
frage Constitutional Amendment sent from 
her neighborhood not long ago.—Indianap- 
olis Sentinel. 


But from those pages it is cop- | 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Miss M. R. BrigHAM was unanimously 
elected Prudential Committee, at the School 
Meeting in Chichester, New Hampshire. 

Mrs. HELen Ricu, of Brasher Falls, 
N. Y., who is well known to our readers, 
has gone to live in St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Miss MATILDA HINDMAN is actively en- 
gaged in organizing suffrage societies in 
fowa, in view of the pending amendment. 

Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL is hold- 
ing meetings under the auspices of the 
Polk County (lowa) Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety. 

Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLS had a yal- 
uable paper on “Help for Working Girls'’ 
read at the last general conference of char- 
ities in this city. 


Mrs. ELizA Wesper, who is eighty- 
four years of age, and the president of the 
Bedford Woman Suffrage Society, went to 
the town meeting and yoted for school 
committee. 

Mrs. ELLA Burn McManus, daughter 
of the senior editor of the Hartford Times, 
writes the weekly column of Social Notes 
for that paper. It appears every Satur- 
day. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster has just closed a 


; successful and pleasant, but very laborious 


| 
| 
| 


tour of meetings in the South. She has 
gone to Florida for 2 month to rest, after 
which she will probably resume her North- 
ern engagements. 


Mrs. Mary A. LivERMORE has had no 


| end of trouble on account of floods and 


storms in meeting her lecture engagements 
this winter. Some of them she could not 
reach. ‘These she has to make up, and 
hence she will not return to us as early as 
usual. 

Mrs. ANNA NEWTON, of Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, has found a profitable living, as im- 
porter and raiser of the finest grades of 
sheep. Her advertisement is to be found 
in stock and agricultural journals, which 
shows that she understands how to do bus- 
iness. In April she will go to England to 
import stock for herself and to purchase 
sheep, cattle and horses for others. 


Mrs. JANE AMY MCKINNEY, of Decorah, 
Iowa, has heen for three years trustee of 
one of the Towa Lunatic Asyli o.s of that 
State. Instead of writing her —.me Mrs. 





J.C. MeKinney, she will hereafter assume 
her maiden name as above, only adding 
that of her husband. She dees this In ac- 
eordance with the growing belief in the 
good way of keeping the identity and the 
individuality of every person, 

| Miss JULIE COLBATH, a near relative of 
Vice-President Wilson (who, it wil! be re- 
| membered, was a Colbath by birth), has re- 
| ecutly entered the ranks of professional 
readers, with flattering prospects of artis- 
tic suecess. ‘The Boston Transerip! gave 
| the following comment on her efforts at a 


however, for Miss Julie Colbath, as a 
reader, to carry off the honors of the even- 
| ing. Miss Colbath has a good stage-pres- 
ence, a face capable of the most varied 
expressions, and a voice of great clearness 
; and power.” 





Mrs. Geo. WILKINS received a vote of 
thanks from the town mecting of Stowe 
for her yaluable services as superintend- 
ent of schools, and for her able report of 
their condition as presented to the town. 
She was re-elected for the third year, and 
a request was made to her to have her 
report (which was listened to with marked 
and respectful attention by an audience 
filling the ‘Town Hall to overflowing re- 
peated to some larger audience. 


Mrs. E. B. Osporn, special delegate of 
the New York State Auxiliary of the Wor- 
an’s National Relief Assoviation, arrived 
in Louisville, Ky., Mareh 16th, for the pur- 
pose of distributing money and clothing 
to the flood sufferers. She intends, if pos- 
sible, to give ten working days to distribu- 
ting supplies, and will visit all the recent- 
ly inundated districts. She has at her dis- 
posal a carload of supplies, and all distri- 
| butions will be made under her personal 
supervision. The Woman's National Re- 
lief Association, which Mrs. Osborn repre- 
sents, is national in its operations, and is 
| doing good work in relieving suffering. 
| Mrs. Osborn is herself a thoroughly prac- 
tical woman, and is in business with her 
husband, acting as manager of the Nau- 
tical Gazette, of which he is editor. She 
proposes visiting towns along the lower 
Ohio, if such a course is suggested by 
| Mayor Jacob, who has just returned from 
| the distribution of funds in that section. 





| Meionaon concert last week: “It remuined,- 
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NOTES BY EXXE. 


Some one said, and the saying was writ- 
ten down, that the result of the finest toi- 
let should be an elegant woman, not an el- 
egantly dressed woman. 

At a very select small party the other 
evening, | saw a woman who exemplified 
that. She wore a white velvet dress, al- 
most as plain as plain could be. The un- 
derskirt was without trimming, unless the 
silk cord with which the bottom was fin- 
ished would be called trimming; the over- 
skirt, quite short in front, flowing from a 
daintily draped fulness almost to the bot- 
tom of the dress behind, was lined with 
pale pink silk. High-necked waist and el- 
bow sleeves with a finish of exquisite old 
lace, a diamond necklace, and bracelets 
studded with diamonds; not a finger-ring, 
and no earrings. Her hair, coiled low in 
the neck, was perfumed by a single pink 
rose, caught somewhere in its simple 
waves just back of her left ear, near the 
coil. Of course she was powdered; say 
what you will against the practice, every 
society lady knows that skilfully applied 
delicate powder is a beautifier. It helps 
one to preserve the cool, distingué appear- 
ance which is one of the evidences of good 
birth and breeding. This young lady— 
about twenty-four they told me—was not 
beautiful. Far from it I think she would 
have been called, had she been overdressed 
like her companions; but the impression 
she left with us all was that she was brill- 

iantly beautiful. What could she do? Why, 
nothing at all but dance weil and converse 
well in Shakespeare’s excellent thing in 
woman, a sweet, modulated, low voice. 
Jouldn’t sing a note, play a tune, nor write 
verses; but I was not surprised to hear 
that that result of the finest of toilets had re- 
fused ten remarkably good offers of mar- 
riage, to be finally engaged to an imposing- 
looking rich young Englishman. 

Sitting back of two ladies in a car, on 
my way from B. to M., the other day, I 
could not help overhearing every bit of 
their chatter; no, not their chatter, but her 
chatter,—I mean the younger one. She 
was a wife, for she referred occasionally 
to “my husband ;” and a mother, I think, 
for nobody but a mother would speak of 
the cute sayings and naughty pranks of 
**Frankie” with such a mother-look in her 
eyes. She had ideas on many subjects, 
woman suffrage among them. She told 
the elder lady she was almost discouraged, 
because the bulk of women are so indiffer- 
ent to the necessity for suffrage. She said, 
“Voting isa duty. Of course I don’t want 
to vote, but it is necessary that [ should, 
and so I must use my tongue and favor to 
help secure the privilege. When, in the 
home, matters which belong to the man to 
attend to go day after day neglected, in 
spite of the reminders of the wife, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred the wife finally 
rights them herself; and so it is in the 
righting of the great wrongs against my 
sex, which legislators have neglected, gen- 
eration in and generation out. We have 
got to put our shoulders to the wheel, 
whether we want to or not.” 

The two ladies got off at a way station, 
and two very young ladies took their plac- 
es. 

“I get sotired of housework I don’t know 
what to do,” said one of them. ‘I fairly 
detest it. You just ought to see my hands 
where I pared aud sliced apples for mince- 
meat, yesterday,—all stained up,—and 
they’re so chapped they’re disgusting, even 
to myself. Now, I’m perfectly happy when 
I’m practising—what little time I am prac- 
tising—but we can’t afford to hire a girl, and 
probably I shan’t ever know how to play 
decently, because of the abominable drag 
of that kitchen.” 

‘Like to practise and hate housework !” 
exclaimed the other. ‘*Why, it’s vice ver- 
sa with me. I hate the piano, and I dote 
on cooking and dusting. But you can take 
the stains off your fingers by washing them 
in clear water without soap, and holding 
them over the smoke of burning matches 
or sulphur—didn’t you know that?—and 
put carbolic acid into your glycerine, say 
ten drops to an ounce. It'll drive away 
the chaps—one kind of ’em. Put rose water 
into the mixture if the carbolic acid is of- 
fensive to you. Oh, by the way, how do 
you like the idea of wearing a ribbon knot 
on the left shoulder, as the new fashion 
is?” 

“T don’t know anything about fashions, 
and I care less,” snarled the disappointed 
pianist. The other laughed a merry, girl- 
ish laugh. 

“Oh dear, I’m just happiest when I’m 
fudging up with new fashions,” she said. 
‘Queer world, isn’t it? we're all so differ- 
ent. I've just learned how to produce the 
organ-pipe effect in narrow box plaitings, 
and I’m overjoyed. Line ’em with crino- 
line—the plaits, I mean.” 

The cars stopped. ‘*Good-by,” said the 
sober one, rising to go. In walked a hand- 
some young fellow of twenty, or there- 
abouts, who, spying the young sunbeam, 
directly found his way to her side. He 
lifted his hat gracefully, and asked, before 
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offering to sit down, “Is this seat engaged, 
Miss B——” 

“No.” 

“Allow me?’ 

“Certainly,” in a cordial, frank voice. 
After a few civilities, “Heard Salvini?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, in Othello and La Mort Civille.” 

“Grand, isn’t he?’ 

“He, yes; but Othello is too horrible and 
intense; it makes me wretched. La Mort 
Civile seems too light a play for Salvini 
to be in, but he is thoroughly human and 
natural in it.” 

“T pitied the poor hero of the play, 
didn’t you?” 

“Of course. What a weak support Sal- 
vini had. Wouldn't it be grand if all the 
stars would get together and gleam in one 
constellation for one night,—in the play 
of Macbeth, for instances Who would 
make the best Lady Macbeth, with Salvini 
for Macbeth, | wonder?” 

“T don’t know, 'm sure. I know very 
little about theatres and actors. Went to 
hear Salvini because the other fellows did, 
mostly.” 

“His papers on some of Shakespeare's 
characters I read last year, and they inter- 
ested me so much I got interested in him 
personally. What a grandly generous 
smile he has when his face lights up with 
one! I wish the great Mrs. Siddons were 
living, to be Lady Macbeth for him, don’t 
you?” 

*“Y—es, I guess so; to change the sub- 
ject, we had four barrels of apples freeze 
solid last night; tremendously cold, wasn’t 
it?’ 

“IT was reading the other day, in some 
paper or other, that if frozen apples are 
thawed in a dark place, they will not be in- 
jured by the chill.” 

‘““Whata queer girl you are,—so practical ! 
You must be sure to marry a poor fellow 
with his way to make. You'll be a capital 
helpmate for such an one.” 

She laughed again, an amused, cheery 
laugh. “1? No, I think [ll be the old 
maid aunt or cousin, and go about telling 
the poor mammas what to do in cases of 
emergency,—when their babies swallow 
pins, for instance. But when do you mean 
to adopt knee-breeches, silk neckerchief, 
and so forth, for every-day wear?” 

“In the spring, when I leave off my 
great-coat, [ guess.” 

“Good, I'm right glad of that. [ think” 

“*M. * yelled the conductor, and I was 
obliged to leave the car. I should have 
liked to hear the cheery young things rat- 
tle on for a half-hour longer. [ had a 
chance to determine two things on that 
route; one was that married ladies don’t 
gossip altogether when they meet now-a- 
days, and the other, that a fashionable girl 
is not necessarily selfish, unlovable or un- 
informed. 
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A PLEA FOR THE ILLITERATE VOTE. 


Editor Woman’s Journal : 

Last Monday morning at ‘Tremont ‘Tem- 
ple, Joseph Cook’s position on Municipal 
Woman Suffrage was conscientious and 
manly. But his definition of the word 
‘illiterate’? seemed to me inadequate. Ac- 
cording to his argument, the illiterate wom- 
an is she who cannot read or write. Now, 
we all know, that there is the darkest and 
most painful illiteracy among many work- 
women of foreign birth, whose members 
can read and write. His definition is, 
therefore, inadequate and misleading. 
Mary Ann Finnegan is like Miss Adelia 
Veneering, in that she has the same tone- 
less mentality ; the same lack of that keen 
intellectual integrity which makes the 
mind a last Court of Appeal when the 
theories of our time are addressed to it for 
adjustment. Her reason is the call-boy of 
her emotions; she has not the dilettante’s 
grade of mental development that Adelia 
has, but she has quite as much “culture.” 
Miss Veneering has a representative and 
accidental value as a citizen, Mary Ann 
has not; but the latter has an inherent 
civil virtue to which Miss V. was not bred. 

Adelia’s father may have a bank account 
and a seat on the Board of Trade, and she 
owns thereby a percentage in them. Let 
that father die insolvent; her home be 
taken from her; her mother be an invalid; 
sisters, young and helpless. This is a 
common case. What then to the State is 
her inherent value? Some French, paint- 
ing, German and music, learned amateur- 
ishly. What has Mary Ann, the illiterate? 
A trade. Political economy tests the rela- 
tive value of these two types. The first, 
unless college-bred, is a genteel coquette 
in eesthetic, intellectual principles. Mary 
Ann is fortified with an exact, substantial 
trade;.a trade she learned by exact, se- 
vere rules, an industry which the existing 
civilization demanded and through her 
created. She is a hand-support to the 
State economy, if not a scholastic one. 
Some articles the uncompromising law of 
supply and demand asks of Mary Ann, 
and she produces them. She helps to 
keep the balance of the market. She les- 
sens the percentage of the State and city 
charities. Adelia, not exactly drilled in 





any department of study or industry, is a 
drug in the market, if in the situation I 
have noted, and is in danger of adding a 
burden to the State relief-funds. Her 
place in our political economy as consum- 
er cannot be equal to Mary Ann’s as pro- 
ducer. The illiterate woman is always a 
poor woman; a poor woman must be a 
laborer; to get consistent labor, she must 
become exact, skilled, faithful; if she is 
thus skilled, exact and faithful, the trade 
of the Commonwealth needs her; if the 
trade needs her skill to produce capital 
for the employer, the State needs the taxes 
of the latter for its great power of attor- 
ney for the citizen; therefore, the State 
owes her its official recognition as a voting 
citizen. Her idiom in citizenship is the 
power of constructing material. She can, 
through it, bring a factor of use and profit 
to the State, which the ball-room French 
and pianissimo music of Adelia cannot rival. 
So that, if she cannot even read or write, 
there does accrue from her to the body- 
politic a reliable and orderly citizenship. It 
should be sealed by the State. ‘The handi- 
work of this superstitious and lowly wom- 
anis a moonstone in the forehead of any 
Commonwealth; it is the pelican guarding 
hey life-interests with steadily poised 
wings of shelter. 

I would not derogate from the grandeur 
of the true intellectual life. Lt is depress- 
ing that among average women, we find 
so little of that keen intellectual curiosity 
which makes majestic and lovely the 
bright, rare faction of our sex who are 
endowed therewith. There is for sound 
mental health and sane mental uses too 
much twanging of troubadour wires in 
that class of our young women who do not 
goto our best colleges, where the terms 
of a severe scholarship are defined and ex- 
acted. I would, if possible, cut the eat-gut 
and damage the plaques and Rudersdortf 
Method for so-la-si-do-ing, until a real 
educational ground-plan could be laid for 
these prettys of her training. No wom- 
an has a right to consider herself educated 
without the positive brain discipline which 
the higher mathematics, logie and intel- 
lectual philosophy and some knowledge 
of contemporary jurisprudence induce. 
Hence, the fashionable Adelia is as essen- 
tially ignorant, tried by a high comparison 
of powers, as Mary Ann Finnegan or Pat- 
rick Finnegan, in that she realizes as little 
of the law and use of the rational facul- 
ties. 

The State is to us what we are in it. 
Each woman should represent some spec- 
ial use for the State. The State should 
hbespeak the aggregate command of its 
forces. Mary Ann’s vote may often be a 
bought-up vote; a thoughtless vote: a 
damaged one; that is her risk. ‘There is 
no royal road to good citizenship. From 
the Bastile slaughter to the fall of Rich- 
mond, blood, death and sacrificial fires 
stand as landmarks in the footsteps of na- 
tions. H. Hf. BAsserr. 
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THE PECULIAR FIX OF DR. DIX. 


‘Book larnin,” says a character in one 
of Edward Eggleston's novels, ‘don't do 
no good to 2 woman. I never knowed 
but one gal in my life as had eiphered into 
fractions, and she was stuck up.” It is 
marvellous how minds of a natural order 
of affinity seek similar expression. Be- 
tween the man in Eggleston’s keen study 
of pioneer life and the fashionable rector 
of a fashionable New York church there 
is simply the difference of diction, not of 
idea. 

‘Book larning’,” says the former, **don’t 
do no good to a woman,” and the fossil di- 
vine rises to explain after this fashion :— 

I question not that the position of wom- 
an has changed, I think for the worse, in 
those particulars about which a true 
woman will be most sensitive. The def- 
erence paid her is less; homage has turned 
to mere civility ; the public invade her pri- 
vacy; the newspapers print her name in 
full; she is treated with no more ceremony 
than if she were a man. But if these 
things be so—and they are; none can 
doubt it, and we admit it with pain—may 
not this be said, ‘For the change she is 
herself to blame’? It is not the men who 
have wrought this; the follies and the sins 
of women have wrought contempt on 
their name and cast a blight on their con- 
dition. . . . Let the ideal woman, with her 
tenderness, be bowed out of the company, 
and let us have in her place the actual 
woman, fit in strength, boldness and rough 
ways and speech to hold her own wherever 
she may be. 

Some of the appalling facts that the 
Reverend D. D. states must, indeed, be 
admitted. The newspapers often print 
her name in full. Dr. Dix considers that 
this invades her privacy, and he would 
see her go after the fashion of a coun- 
try hotel-register where Mr. and Mrs. 
John Smith are recorded as ‘‘Mr. Smith 
and lady,” or as **Mr. John Smith and w,” 
the cabalistic letter indicating to those 
who can construe the dialect, that Mr. 
Smith is accompanied by his wife, but he 
does not “invade her privacy” by printing 
her name. Why, indeed, should she have 
aname? ‘America is the only country,” 
once wrote Kate Field in a letter from 





abroad, ‘“‘where woman can exist as an in- 
dividual.” Itis unfortunate that the lot 
of the reverend doctor should be cruelly 
cast in such a country. ‘That is what we 
mean by the peculiar fix of Dr. Dix. We 
have meditated upon this sad irony of his 
fate. By nature and temperament Dr. 
Dix felongs to Constantinople. He isa 
middle-age survival stranded on the shores 
of the nineteenth century. He says he 
“holds the old ideas and abhors and de- 
tests the modern development.” And con- 
versely, the **modern development abhors 
and detests” the ideas of Dr. Dix. It is 
sad all around, 

Our sympathies, however, are for the 
reverend doctor. The “modern develop- 
ment” has ten thousand resources where 
he has one. While he is bewailing the 
loss of Orientalism among women, they 
have crowded themselves into a university 
course, into articles for the North Ameri- 
can; or the woman of the period is dis- 
covering a new star in the heavens, creat- 
ing a statue, a picture, or a poem that 
shall thrill the world, while Dr. Dix, in 
his peculiar fix, averts his eyes and bewails 
the loss of **true womanliness.” Dr. Dix 
says—and a most sensible utterance it is :— 

The old opinions cluster around an im- 
practicable and impossible ideal; the facts 
do not accord with the fancy; society has 
undergone a change; we see things differ- 
ently. It is mere flattery and nonsense 
to talk of women or to women in that way ; 
they want a different thing. ~ 

Exactly so! Now an ideal is a good 
thing, the very best thing in the world. 
But we don’t want any rubbish of *im- 
practicable and impossible ideals.” Facts 
do not accord with fancy. Surely not 
with the erratic fancy of Dr. Dix! He 
has set up a straw woman, and he wants 
American women to fashion themselves 
after her. It is too late, Dr. Dix. You 
cannot put the chicken into the shell again. 
You cannot with a brush broom sweep 
back the great wave, the high tide of prog- 
And you shall find your life com- 
forted, your faith made whole again, by 
this new kind of woman, in whom strength 
shall imply its serenity and its sweetness; 
in whom power shall be developed, but 
disciplined and controlled as well; who 
shall, because of her higher outlook, per- 
form better the lower round of duties, and 
she shall make you forget to regret the 
women of the Veiled Prophet of Khoras- 
san.—Lilian Whiting, in Boston Traveller. 
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The tuning of musical instruments is 
suggested as anew and suitable occupation 
for women. A number are now learning 
this art at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, some intending to make it an oc- 
cupation, others for the purpose of being 
able to take care of their own pianos. The 
time required for a pupil to perfect herself 
in the art of tuning the piano, the pipe and 
the reed organis about one year. 





“By ASKING TOO MUCH we may lose the little 
that we had before.” Kidney-Wort asks nothing 
but a fair trial. This given, it fears no loss of 
faith in its virtues. A lady writes from Oregon : 
“For thirty years I have been afflicted with kid- 
ney complaints. Two packages of Kidney-Wort 
have done me more good than all the medicine 
and doctors I have had before. I believe it is a 
sure cure.” 


Fast, briljiant and fashionable are the Diamond 
Dye colors. One package colors one to four 
pounds of goods. 10 cents for any color. 


THE necessity for reform is not confined to 
olitics. Household management as well as pub- 
ic sentiment demands urgent reform in the inter- 

est ofeconomy. The time has gone when sensible 
people endure long treatment for an ailment that 
can be cured at one-fourth the cost. Nowadays 
when a man is attacked with the piles he wants to 
be cured economically and speedily. He’s had 
experience; he merely invests a small amount in 
Swayne’s Ointment, firm in the knowledge of an 
early cure. All soreness, pain and itching is 
stopped in a manner equalled by no other‘remedy. 


Muvcn distress and sickness attributed to dys- 
pepsia and chronic diarrhcea is occasioned by 
humor in the stomach. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 


‘al AYNES 
” PILIS 


Known To MeN oF Fame AND SCIENCE FOR REMOVING 
ALL IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD. 
Acknowledged a Grand, Pleasant, and Efficient Cure for 
CONSTIPATION, 3257.25 feovne’ ee 
DYSPEPSIA, ft) Sour belching, weight 
iil tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 


ER Complaint, Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
Fever, causing soreness in and side, 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry cough, stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, i pu se, bad colored stools. 
APOPL Li epsy,Paralysis,dim 
pon WR’ TY sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KIDNEYS urine dark or light, red deposit; 
Se’ burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Diseases of 
HE A severe pains, fluttering or weight near 

9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 

hen lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 


HEADACH dull or sharp pains in temples, 


y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 
Drops is caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
tisam, &e., by uric acid in blood. Bowel Dis- 
orders by corrupt r. Worms by the pests 
within. ‘olds by choking of the secretions 
SWAYNE'’S PILUS, by gentle action, removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail for 
25 cents box of 30 Piils; 5 boxes, $1.00. (In or 
stamps) Address, DR. SWAYNE & SO 
Philadelphia, Pa, Sold by Drugzists. 
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LAZY FOOT REST 


A Household Comfort. 


Folds in the space of acommon school Atlas. Inde- 
endent of chair, and instantly placed in position, 
VILL SUPPORT ANY STRAIN. 

Can be upholstered by any one without expense or 

drivinga nail. Any lady wee ean embroider can or- 
nament the REST to suit any drawing-room. 
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A CHEAP AND USEFUL PRESENT. 
DIRECTIONS — Make a pillow slip for the leg- 
board, and button piece of same goods around the foot 
board, which can be ornamented with an initial and 
Kensington or other stitch. 





BOSTON OFFICE: 


C.W. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
s@-CALL AND SEE IT. R= 


‘New. Styles 


AN 


/ *EDRESS 
Reform. 
Bates Waist. 


(A perfect substitute 

for corsets) $1.75. 

Union Under Flan. 
nels, Chemisettes, 
ete., made to order. 
Agents wanted. Send 
for illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 

Miss C. Bates, 
129 Tremont Street, 
10 Boston, Mass. 


A Letter from Emily Faithfull 


“It is with the utmost confidence that I recom- 
mend this excellent preparation for the relief of 
indigestion and for general debility; nay, I do 
more than recommend, I really urge all invalids 
to put it to the test, for in several cases personally 
known to me, signal benefits have been derived 
from its use. No possible risk can attend a trial 
of it, and, in my opinion, it cannot fail to do good. 
I have recently watched its effects on a young 
friend who has suffered from indigestion all her 
life. After taking the ViraLizED PHosPHITES 
for a fortnight, she said to me: ‘I feel another 
person; it is a pleasure to live.’ Many hard- 
working men and women—especially those en- 
gaged in brain work—would be saved trom the 
fatal resort to chloral and other destructive stimu- 
lants if they would have recourse to a remedy so 
simple and so efficacious. 

EMILY FAITHFULL.” 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phosphites. 


F. CROSBY & C0., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
By Druggists or mail. 
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$1. 
GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
(loves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, etc. 

Imported Air Cushions, 
Men’s and Boys’ Heavy and Light Coats, 
Ladies’ Check-Lined Circulars. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 








A WEEK, $12 a day atho lly made, 
$72 Outfit free. Add mas Taur & Gay Rade. Comy 


“KIDNEY-WORT. 
HE CREAT CURE 


FOR 
—R-HE-U-M-A-T-S-M 
As it the painful diseases 








is for all of the 
KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It the system of the acrid ar were 
Ww. 


Rheumatism can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible di 
have been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


Dry can be sent by mail. 
CHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


“KIDNEY-WORT: 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’s SootHine Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. RS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
uot the world. Price 24 cents a bottle ly-7 


day at home. 8 . 
$5 to $20 rico Brinson & Con, Portland, Mos 





Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
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THE KITCHEN QUESTION. 


Editor Woman's Journal :— 

In these Democratic times, when the 
governor of one great State declines the 
title of “His Excellency,” and the govern- 
or of another desires to be considered its 
“principal servant,” it might be expected 
that the “queens of the household” would 
share the prevailing spirit and attempt to 
bridgé the chasm between themselves and 
their domestics. But the contrary is the 
ease. ‘The domestics most prized by the 
queens are those who know their place, or, 
in other words, have the manners and feel- 
ings of menials. And if to these be added 
a distinctively menial dress, for coachman 
and maid, the queen feels herself exalted 
to the first rank and station of American 
social life. 

That women have been much slower 
than men to abandon the barbaric idea that 
labor is degrading is shown by the fact 
that employees are called servants only in 
the home, which women rule. While men 
are content to be served by “men,” or, at 
least, by ‘“‘hands,” the domestics who wait 
upon women are known as men-servants 
and women-servants. And even where the 
word servant has been euphemized into 
“girl” or “help,” a servility of manner is 
demanded of the girls who help which 
will give the queens the lofty conscious- 
ness that they reign, even if they be incapa- 
ble of governing. But in a free country like 
this, which has long outgrown the tyranny 
of caste, none can be found to take a meni- 
al position, save the ignorant underlings of 
Europe and the least self-respecting class 
of natives. 

This contrast between the democracy, 
not to say demagoguism, of men and the 
aristocracy of women, is due only in part 
to the political motives which act upon 
men while they have no influence with 
women. The sympathies of women, while 
more intense and self-sacrificing, are far 
narrower than those of men. The latter 
are often disposed to put themselves in the 
place of their social inferiors, to look at 
things from their point of view, and to en- 


joy and admire their good points without 


the sense of patronage. But the domestic 
queen, while she may be kind to her em- 
ployees, according to her lights, has sel- 
dom that best light which comes from 
fellow-fecling. This she reserves for her 
own family and friends, and the other 
queens of her class. But ‘Shuman nature,” 
as Holland had the honor of saying, ‘is 
very prevalent among women, especially 
among maids-of-all-work.” And not until 
the queens have attained a realizing sense 
of the broad philanthropy underlying this 
sentiment will they be faithfully and effi- 
ciently served. ‘*The dog has four legs,” 
savs the Haytian proverb, ‘but he cannot 
walk in four ways;” yet this is a feat 
which many a queen appears to expect of 
her domestics. The young girl in the 
kitchen, as wellas the young girlin the 
parlor, enjoys society and excitement, but, 
as a rule, the former can only obtain them 
by hazarding her good name. If she shrink 
from this with virtuous reluctance, her so- 
cialisolation is certainly pitiable. But pity 
she rarely obtains, and, still more rarely, a 
kind and judicious guardianship over her 
social relations. 


But notwithstanding all the vexations: 


and privations of life below stairs, a much 
better grade of persons than at present 
would undertake household work if the 
wages offered were as high as would be 
the case under a fair and free competition 
among the employing class. It 
most universal idea among housekeepers 
that it is dishonorable for a woman who is 
rich or who, though poor, stands peculiar- 
ly in need of help, to offer higher wages 
than are given by her neighbors, and thus 
to secure her cooks and nurses. By thus 
refusing to overbid each other they deny 
to domestics that opportunity to profit by 
competition which is enjoyed by all other 
employees, and which is only common 
justice to the laboring classes. Under this 
Sentimental system the wages of domes- 
ties—especially of superior domestics—are 
kept unjustly low, and their occupation is 
made correspondingly unattractive and un- 
stimulating. I once attended an auction 
of some furniture sold for debt, where 
most of the bidders were ladies more or 
less acquainted with each other. These 
sarried the idea that it is impolite or dis- 
honorable for ladies to bid against each 
other to such an extent that the furniture 
was sold for a song, no lady venturing to 
bid against any other lady. 

These instances illustrate that narrow- 
hess of feminine sympathy above referred 
to. The right of the laboring classes to 
get the highest wages obtainable through 
the free competition of employers, the 
right of the unfortunate seller of his house- 
hold goods, or of his creditors, to get the 
highest prices through free competition 
among buyers,—these are sacrificed to the 
selfish esprit de corps of the domestic queens 
or to their sensitive sympathy, not with 
humanity at large, for that is justice, but 


— the members of their own privileged 
ass. 


We reach, then, the conclusion that, on 


is an al- 
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account of the narrow sympathies of wom- 
en, they fail to appreciate and respond to 
the just requirements of their domestics, 
and that, consequently, in a country like 
this, where rights are understood and 
wrongs resented, only an inferior class of 
people are willing to undertake household 
work. The woman who has been ‘‘bap- 
tized into the sense of all conditions” is 
seldom troubled with mutiny in the kitch- 
en or discomfort in the dining-room. Ev- 
ery educational influence which broadens 
the sympathies of the queens helps them 
to obtain, train, and retain a superior class 
of domestics. Among these educational 
influences we must include woman suf- 
frage, which would have a direct tendency 
to extend the sympathies of the upper 
classes of women and give self-respect to 
the lower. The existing chasm between 
the queens and their domestics could not 
fail to be diminished if the latter enjoyed 
a great political privilege and discharged 
a political duty in common with those they 
served. SUE HARRY CLAGETT. 
Upper Marthoro’, Md, 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


A LOST CHANCE FOR TURTLES. 





BY JENNIE MARSH PARKER. 





It was a little Turtle, of a big fam-i-lee, 

‘That dozed upon a sunny log, and very sad was he; 
And all because he had to doze upon a log inatead 
Of flying with the swallows that twittered overhead. 


“Come down, proud sirs,” the turtle sighed, “and try 
this log with me.” 

“Rise up! rise up!” they merry cried, “and don’t so 
sleepy be!” 

“If Leould fly, why, then I'd try,’’ said little Turtle 
Tum; 

“But I can’t try, so 1 can’t fly, and hay-ter-stay-ter- 
hum.” 


“Oh dear! oh dear!” those swallows cried, and flew 
around the pool, 

“Terbum! ter hum! 
you go to school? ” 

“TI knows IJ haint got larnin’,” the little Turtle cries, 

“But then I speaks out wot I thinks—and dont-er- 
wan-ter-rise! " 


Good Turtle Tum, where did 


And thereupon those swallows gay dropped down in 
solemn row. 

** Resolved,” up spoke the President, “that Turtle Tum 
shall go 

To school and study grammar—for lo! he doth aspire 

To rise, like us, unto a world above his native mire!” 

Then every swallow said “aye, aye,” and then a com- 
mit-tee 

Went ont to find a long report—how Turtle Tum 
should be 

Uplifted from his low estate to soar, and soar, and 
soar— 

“And if he don’t,” those swallows said, “why, we can 
do no more.” 

But Turtle Tum was sleepy with lying in the sun; 

Said he, “1 first must have my nap;” and thereupon a 
gun 

All of a sudden did disperse that noble com-mit-tee— 

And Turtle Tum says still ‘ter hum,” “haint got,” 
and “yes-er-be.” 


+o 
WHERE TOM FOUND HIS MANNERS, 


Tom’s father was a rich man, and Tom 
lived in a large house in the country. He 
had a pony and many other pets, and wore 
fine clothes. Tom was very proud of all 
the fine things his father’s money bought. 
He began to think that being rich was 
better than being good. He grew very 
rude, and was cross to the servants. Once 
he kicked Towser; but the dog growled, 
and ‘Tom was afraid to kick him again. 

One day when Tom was playing in the 
yard he saw a boy standing by the gate. 
He was ragged and dirty, his hat was torn, 
and his feet were bare. But he had a pleas- 
ant face. In one hand he earried a pail 
half full of blackberries. 

“Go away from here,” said Tom, run- 
ning to the gate. ‘We are rich, and we 
don’t want ragged boys around.” 

“Please give me a drink,” said the boy. 
“Tf you are so rich, you can spare mea 
dipper of water.” 

“We can’t spare you anything,” said 
Tom. ‘if you don’t go away, I will set the 
dogs on you.” 

The boy laughed and walked 
swinging the tin pail in his hand. 

“T think I will get some blackberries, 
too,” said Tom to himself. He went out 
of the gate into a lane leading to a meadow 
where there were plenty of berries. 

Tom saw some fine large ones growing 
just over a ditch. He thought he could 
leap over it very easily. He gave a run 
and a very big jump. The ditch was wid- 
er than he had thought, and instead of 
going over it, he came down in the middle 
of it. 

The mud was very thick and soft, and 
Tom sank down in it to his waist, He was 
very much frightened, and screamed for 
help. But he had not much hope that 
help would come, for he was a long way 
from any house. 

He screamed until he was tired. He be- 
gan to think he would have to spend the 
night in the ditch, when he heard steps 
on the grass. Looking up he saw the rag- 
ged boy he had driven from the gate. 

‘Please help me out,” said Tom, erying. 
“T will give you a dollar.” 

**T don’t want the dollar,” said the boy, 
lying down flat on the grass. He held out 
both his hands to Tom, and drew him out 
of the ditch. 


away, 





Tom was covered with mud, his hat was 
gone, and one shoe was lost in the ditch. 
He looked very miserable. 

“Who is dirty now?” asked the boy. 

“I am,” said poor Tom; “but I thank 
you very much for helping me out of the 
mire. And I am sorry I sent you away 
from the gate.” 

“The next time I come perhaps you will 
treat me better,” said the boy. “IT am not 
rich, but I am stronger than you are, and 
I think I have better manners.” 

“I think so, too,” said Tom. 

The next day, when Tom saw the boy 
going by the gate, he called him in, showed 
him his rabbits, doves, and little ducks, 
and gave him a ride on his pony. 

“You have good manners now,” 
the boy. 

“Yes,” said Tom, *‘l found them in the 
ditch.”— Florence B. Hallowell, in Our Lit- 
tle Ones. 
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ILUMOROUS. 





Time is a good deal like a mule. It is bet- 
ter to be ahead of time than behind time. 


Not proven: Presbyterian minister—Don't 
you know it’s wicked to catch fish on the 
Sabbath? Small boy (not having had a 
rise all the morning) —Who’s catching fish? 


Why is the paper money more valuable 
than coin? Beeause you double it when 
you put it in your pocket, and when you 
take it out you find it in creases. 

An intelligent farmer being asked if his 
horses were well matched, replied, ‘Yes, 
they are matched first-rate. One of them 
is willing to do all the work, and the other 
is willing he should.” 


A Wilkesbarre man took his seat in the 
barber’s chair; he asked the barber if he 
had the same razor he had used two days 
before. Being answered affirmatively, the 
patient man said, **Then give me chloro- 
form.” 


“Children,” says a Boston school exam- 
iner after hearing some essays read, ‘*you 
should never use a preposition to end a 
sentence with.” “Isn’t with a prepesi- 
tion?’ asked the girl whose composition 
gave rise to the correction. 

At a hotel in Oswego, a couple from the 
country, of Milesian extraction, took seats 
at the dinner-table. Directly after, a 
young man took a stalk of celery from the 
table and commenced eating it. The old 
lady opposite looked at him a moment with 
an air of disgust. and then nudged her hus- 
band and said ina stage whisper, **D’ye 
moind the blackguard ateing the bokay 7" 


Few retorts are better than that of the 
pavior to Syndenham, the §great seven- 
teenth-century physician. ‘The doctor was 
complaining of the bad manner in which 
the pavement was laid in front of his house, 
adding: “and now you throw down earth to 
hide your bad work.” ‘Well, doctor,” 
said the man quietly, **mineis not the only 
bad work that the earth hides.” 


While Mrs. Siddons was playing one 
night, an obstinate man in the crowded pit 
insisted upon standing up. <A disturbance 
took place, which threatened to become a 
row. It was, however, arrested by the 
witty Henry Erskine. Coming to the front 
of his box, he quietly said, yet so us to 
be heard by all, “Pray excuse the gentle- 
man. Don't you see it is only a tailor rest- 
ing himself?" The effect was magical. A 
burst of laughter put every one in good 
humor; and the obstinate man, abashed, 
took his seat. 





Iloop’s SARSAPARILLA —Is designed to meet 


the wants of those who need a medicine to build | 


them up, give them an appetite, purify their blood, 
and oil up the machinery of their bodies. No 
other article takes hold of the system and hits 
exactly the spot like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
works like magic, reaching every part of the hu- 
man body through the blood, giving to all re- 
newed life and energy. $1 a bottle; six for 85. 


Senator INGALLS of Kansas has been frequent- 
ly spoken of as one of the foremost men in the U. 
8. Senate. To trace the family tree of the senator 
would probably bea tiresome task. He may or 
may not be related to Mr. I’. E. Ingalls of Con- 
cord, N. H. Both gentlemen are widely known. 
The senator is said to own 13 living, bright and 
promising children. ‘The Concord man owns Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator, recognized since our 
boyhood as the certain cure tor all forms of heart 
disease.—Ilerald. 


PRODIGALITY OF THE ANCIENTS.—/Esop, the 
poet, once paid $400,000 for a dinner and Caligu- 
la, the cruel, wasted the same enormous amount 
onasupper. Marcus Antonius owed $1,500,000 
on his election, March 15, and paid it off on March 
17. He afterwards cleared $720,000,000. These 
are all well enough for historical facts, but we 
want to tell you that Swayne’s Ointment is the 
most reliable remedy for itching, piles and skin 
diseases extant. It never fails. 








@ SOUND? 


— Many people think 
Sooner themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while tf truth were known, the cause is the heart, 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says“one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease," 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-half, day and night] 
Surely this subject should have careful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific for all heart troubles and kindred disors 
ders known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulae 
tor, Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottie, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise, (8) 

#. 2B. Ingalls, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
_——___anieetindtintimesssntiticmess:s= re 
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Fanchette. 


A new volume of the famous and successful 

Round-Robin Series of anonymous novels. 

1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 

The interesting types of character developed in 
this story, the American Rajah of an East-Indian 
state, the exquisite Parisian actress, the Russian 
Nihilist prince, the wise Buddhist priest, and 
others, mingle in a deep web of plots, to make 
what a well-known critic calls “(a very interest- 
ing, complicated, sensational and entertaining 
story.” Another reviewer, one of the leading 
novelists in America, calls it “an extremely 
well-written and interesting work—quite above 
the average, and deservedly to be recommended.” 





e J 
The Sleeping Car. 
By William D. Howells. 
size. 30 cents. 

This delightful comedietta is written with all 
the exquisite literary skill of which Mr. Howells 
is so thoroughly a master, and every page spark- 
les with bright touches of dainty humor. The 
great “ magician in words,’’ so recently overflow- 
ing with intense and tragic earnestness, in ‘‘A 
Modern Instance,” in the pages of “The Sleeping 
Car” rests in a witty and vivacious treatment of a 
group of scenes in American travel-life. 


1 vol. Little Classic 


Osyood’s Complete Pocket- 
Guide to Europe. 


Revised and enlarged edition. 1 vol., 32mo, with 
6 maps, $1.50. ¥ 


This book is confidently offered to the public 
as an improvement upon any Guide hitherto 
compiled for the use of travellers upon a journey 
through the portions of Europe generally covered 
ina single tour. It describes the most attractive 
routes in Great Britain, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Port- 
ugal, Spain, Sweden, Norway and Russia. 

SpeciAL ADVANTAGES.—l. It is really what 
the name denotes, a Pockgt-Guipe, and can be 
carried in the vest or coat pocket of a gentle- 
man, or in a lady’s dress pocket or muff, 2. It 
is printed in legible type, and illustrated with ex- 
cellent maps of the countries named, and the 
cities of London and Paris. 3. At the same 
time it includes fuller and better arranged details 
of routes, points, and objects of interest, fares, 
hotels, currency, etc., than are given in many 
guide-books of far greater proportions, 

The Pocket-Guide has been revised and en- 
larged in 1883, and has been enriched by several 
new features, among which are lists of all the 
Diplomatic Agents of the United States in the 
cities and towns of Europe, and a Travellers’ 
Telegraphic Code of nearly 300 phrases. In 
1882 the European editor of the Pocket-Guide 
made a prolonged journey through Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia, and fresh and vivid descrip- 
tions of travel-routes in those countries appear in 
this year's edition. The volume contains up- 
wards of 500 pages of matter, but is only about 
% of an inch in thickness. 








JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


CAN YOU FIND 


A Magazine for the Family Equal to 


WIDE AWAKE”? 


8H” Read what the Press say of it: 





’ 


“It easily surpasses its rivals.’”"—| Christian Mirror. 
**A whole family library in itself.’’—{ Putnam Patriot. 
“The illustrations are quite uprivalled.”—|N. Y. 

Times. 

‘It isa magazine controlled by genuine artists.”— 

[Gazctte, 

“The cheeriest and purest literature,”—(l’rotestant 

Statesman. 

“Each number seems the best possible.”—| Chicago 

Standard. 

“Now recognized the leading publication for young 
folks.’’—| Freeman. 
‘Nothing printed in Europe at all approaches it.”— 

Springfield Republican, 

* All that a reasonable being could desire.”—| Boston 

Traveller. 


Only 25 cents, or only $2.50 a year.! 


Babyland. 


(B, Dainty and sweet and funny—and Baby’s own. 


5 cents a number—50 cents a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


Surpasses all other publications for Youngest Readers. 








[™/. 10cents a number—8$1.00 a year.| 


: 4 
The |Pansy.: 
The charming weeklyjfor Boys and Girls. 


7 cents a month—75 cents a year.1 


March Numbers of the Above Now 
Ready. 


&@~ Subscriptions may begin at any time. 


Addres# 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 





Popular Pianofarte 


METHOD. 


A Third of a Million Copies sold to date. 





There has been no more successful instruction book 
ever published than 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By NATHAN RICHARDSON, Price $3.25, 
American or Foreign Fingering. 


It has been carefully revised mahy times, is abso- 
lutely without errors, and may be termed a “‘ perfect * 
music book. 

Its graded system is thoroughly progressive, its 
course of musical study eminently practical and com- 
prehensive, and its selection of pieces for recreation 


judicious and pleasing. 


Ir Is THE ONLY TRUE “RICHARDSON,” and should 
be ordered by its full title: 


Richardson’s New Method for the 
Pianoforte. 


Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
SEND A STAMP 


For a Sample Copy of 


The New Northwest, 


The Woman 8uffrage Journal of Oregon. 








THE NEW NORTHWEST isan Eight-page Week- 
ly Paper, and is the champion of the Woman Suffrage 
reform in the far West. It also contains a large amount 
of other good literature; its stories, poetry, and spe- 
cial departments being prepared with great care. Itis 
finely printed on cream-tint book paper, and is ac- 
knowledged the handsomest publication on the North- 
west coast. 

A Woman Suffrage amendment to the Constitution 
of Oregon is now pending, and will be voted upon in 
June, 1884. The coming campaign will therefore be 
watched with great interest by Eastern friends of equal 
rights, who will always find THE NEW NORTH. 
WEST the most reliable source of information on the 
subject. 

A new serial—‘ Judge Dunson’s Secret,” an Oregon 
Story, from the pen of Mrs. Abigail Scott parks. 
the senior editor, commenced in THE NEW NORTH- 
WEST of March 15, 1883. The story will have a strong 
bearing on the equal suffrage movement. (Back num- 
bers supplied.) 

TERMS—Per year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; Trial 
subscriptions (3 months), 50 cents, 





Send three-cent Stamp for Sample Copy, 


Duniway Publishing Company, 
5 WASHINGTON ST. 


PORTLAND, . OREGON. 


“DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA” 


GENTS WANTED for this magnificent Book b 
A PHEBE A. HANAFORD; over 700 pages; finely it 
lustrated ; takes wonderfully; all classes buy it; La- 
dies as well as Gentlemen succeed. Address at once 


B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 





Important New Books. 


Riverside Hawthorne. 
Vol. I. 
Vol. Il. 


Vol. LIL. THe Hovust or THe SEVEN GaBLEs, and 
THE Snow ImMace,. 


TWick-TOLD TALES. 
MossEs FROM AN OLD MANSE. 


Vol. 1V. A Wonper-Boox, TANGLEWOOD TaLEs, 


and GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR. 

Each containing an Introductory Note by Mr. Gkores 
P. LaTurop, author of “A Study of Hawthorne,” an 
original full-page Etching, and a Vignette Wood-cut, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2a volume. 

The new Riverside Edition of Hawthorne’s Works 
bas won immediate popularity by the unsurpassed 
excellence of its contents and of the beautifnl style 
in which it is produced. It will be complete in twelve 
volumes. 


JAMES MONROE. 


By D. C. Grtman, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Vol. VI. of “American Statesmen” series, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The biography of President Monroe has never before 
been written; and in this book Mr. Gilman produces 
no small amount of fresh material for elucidating the 
history.of our government at a time when several im- 
portant questions, notably the Monroe doctrine, were 
engaging public attention. The book contains so much 
that is new, and is so well written, that it will be found 
one of the most valuable volumes in the series of 
“American Statesmen.” 





Volumes now published in the Series of 


American Statesmen. 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Morsz, 
Jr. $1.25. 
2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Casot 
LODGE. $1.25. 
3. —_ C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Horst. 
25. 


4. ANDREW JACKSON. By Professor W. G. 
SuMNER, Yale Coliege. $1.25. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Apams. $1.25. 
ber MONROE. By President D. C. Ginman. 
wae 
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aa Several other volumes in preparation. 





THE 


Poet at the Breakfast Table. 


By Oniver WENDELL Homes. Carefully revised, 
and containing a new Preface. Uniform with “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


TALKS ON ART. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By Wri11aM M. Hunt. 8vo, $1. 

Miss H. M. Knowlton, who collected the previous 
volume of Mr. Hunt’s “ ‘Talks on Art,” has gathered 
another similar book of Mr. Hunt’s original epigram- 
matic utterances. It is a supplement to the first book, 
which the Pall Mall Gazette pronounced “ singularly 
racy and suggestive.” 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 


* BOSTON. 
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All comm fons for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
al! letters re’ to its editorial management, must be 
addressed to itors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed to 
box 3638, Boston. Remittances in ste Letters 
or P. O. money rs may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sending ft. 

Papers are fo rded until an explicit order is re- 
¢telved hy the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper {s a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. change of date printed on the 

per is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 

le the first or second week after the money is re- 

éeeived. Receipts may not be sent unless a stamp is en- 
@losed with the subscription for that purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

the ensuing year withont waiting for a bill. 


CONVENTION IN OHIO. 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a convention in Columbus, June 
32th and 13th. The Home Protection 
Convention will be held on the IM4th. 
There is no connection whatever between 
the two, but the expense and trouble of 
securing railroad fare is greatly lessened, 
as one ticket will serve for both. Wehope 
to have a large and interesting convention. 
All who wish to come should send me 
their address in time. We shall have a 
lunch for those in attendance. 

Resecca A. 8S. JANNEY, 
Ch. Ex. Committee. 

Kate I. KEvsey, Secretary. 

—_—_—_ —_e Go — 
CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


Biank petitions for Municipal Woman 
Suffrage are now ready and can be had up- 
on application at the office of the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. No time should be lost in be- 
ginning a systematic canvass. Let suffrag- 
ists in every town and city at once calla 
meeting and plan so as to reach every man 
and woman. If enough effort is made, we 
can secure one hundred thousand signers. 
This must be our work for the coming 
year. 

Let the canvassers carry woman suffrage 
leaflets with the petitions, and leave one 
with every person who declines to sign. 
In this way thousands of new converts will 
be made. H. B. B. 

- oo oo 
BALLOTS AND DOUGHNUTS. 


If only the ballot were a thing to be 
eaten, there would never be the least fear 
that women would suffer or men lose any- 
thing if both use it. Witness a jolly time 
reported by the Springfield Republican, as 
follows: 

The North Church had a maple-sugar 
party last night, the chapel being full of 
people and round tables. The people sat 
at the tables and looked at the doughnuts, 
biscuit, pickles and things which stood on 
them, and ate the warm thick sirup which 
the school-ma’ams brought them in saucers, 
after it had been properly ‘‘waxed” on the 
plates of snow which served as companion 
pieces for the saucers. It was a scene 
which had a tendency to make all the par- 
ticipants at peace with the world, and sher- 
iffs and aldermen looked into each other's 
eyes and those of the fair women who serv- 
ed as their environment, congratulating 
themselves that life was momentarily grow- 
ing sweeter, for the benefit of some good 
cause. 

Nobody was out of his sphere, and no- 
body hurt. The same church has on other 
occasions had good dinners which the 
women cooked and served to ministers and 
others, and nobedy thought any harm done. 
On the contrary, the women were praised 
for coming thus publicly to feed the men. 
And it took a great deal more time to cook 
and serve than it would to vote. But then 
it was not voting, and was not thought of 
as a burden thrust upon, imposed upon 
women. But then women have always 
cooked and they have not voted. The oth- 
er day, at East Bridgewater, there was a 
reception made for Hon. B. W. Harris, 
who made a speech, as did also ex-Govern- 
or Long and Liecutenant-Governor Ames 
and others. After the speaking,— 

The company were invited to the banquet 
spread inthe lower hall, prepared by the la- 
dies of the town. ‘The entire ovation was a 
rare tribute to the eminent ability and faith- 
ful service of Mr. Harris, and was alike cred- 
itable to a constituency so largely represent- 
ed, who thoroughly appreciate the charac- 
ter of a faithful public servant. The East 
Bridgewater Band, with the vocal music of 
the quartette, enlivened the occasion, ad- 
ding much to its pleasure. 

The duties “thrust” upon the women in 
each of these cases were not political, it is 
true, but they were shared with voters, 
and were just as public as any that the 
ballot imposes, and the occasion in the last 
case toas political. Why are women asked 
to accept one set of public acts and praised 
for their performance, as in preparing and 
giving dinners to men, and blamed even 
for the desire to perform other public acts, 
such as voting with the sanie men to whom 
they give dinners? L. 8. 
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HE DECEIVES HIMSELF. 


The Woburn Courier gives the following 
eloquent extract from one of the speeches 
made at the late suffrage debate in that 
town by one who is wholly opposed to the 

















equal rights of women. Here is the ex- 


tract: 

I yield to no man in my respect for wom- 
an, and appreciation of the obligation man 
owes her; an obligation that begins with 
life, and lasts allthe way through it. I 
know that to give man the breath of life 
woman must go down into the dark valley 
where flows that river which separates this 
life from the life to come, the river of 
Death, and so near it that its black waters 
touch the hem of her garment, and some- 
times she sinks beneath its waves. I remem- 


ber what first brings a gleam of intelli- | 


gence to our eyes in puling infancy, wom- 
an’s smile above us. I do not forget upon 
whose breast we pillowed our boyish heads, 
and dreamed the golden dreams of happy 
childhood. I know that woman goes hand 
in hand with us throngh the journey of 
life, rejoicing in our joy, sorrowing with 
us in our affliction, a ministering angel at 
our bedside in pain and sickness, and when 
the end comes, woman’s hand closes our 
eyelids in death, and her tears fall like 
summer rain upon our bier. 

And yet, having said all this, and re- 
membering very likely the tender care of 
his own mother, this speaker deliberately, 
by speech and vote, consigns women to 
political equality with Jefferson Davis, 
Jesse Pomeroy, and other criminals, to the 
same rank that idiots and lunatics hold. 
He thinks he respects women. But when- 
ever the day comes that he feels real re- 
spect for them, he will make haste to re- 
lieve them from the shameful political fel- 
lowship they are now compelled to hold. 


‘“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
L. 8. 
+> — 


WOMEN AS DENTISTS. 


The twenty-seventh annual commence- 
ment of the Pennsylvania College of Den- 
tal Surgery was held at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, on the 2nd inst. ‘The 
Ledger of that city reports it as follows: 


Of the fifty-nine graduates, five were 
ladies, all of whom ranked among the ten 
highest students of the class. There are 
five ladies already in the senior class for 
next year, besides others, applicants for 
admission. It is considered that the pres- 
ence of these ladies has been of great ad- 
vantage to the character of the class, as 
the uncouth element formerly obtaining in 
medical schools has been entirely subdued 
by their presence. It is to be noticed that 
three of the graduating ladies are German. 


tal school. 
The first woman dentist ever graduated 
in this country was sent out from a Cincin- 


nati dental college, and during the war | 


this lady returned the largest income of 
any dentist west of the Mississippi. In 
1867, two ladies were graduated at the 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
both of whom returned to Germany for 
practice. Following these was Miss Ram- 
borger, of this city, who is a most success- 
ful practitioner. After her graduation, the 
college shut its doors upon women stu- 
dents for eight or nine years. Since then 
it has again received them, and fourteen 
have been graduated in the five interven- 
ing years. 


| 
Here is a new business for women, and | 
The re- | 


one which is in constant demand. 
sults, as reported above, should encourage 
women who need occupation and income, 
and who have mechanical tastes, to acquire 
a knowledge of dentistry. L. 8. 
ee anes 

A WOMAN LAWYER IN NEBRASKA. 


Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender, late president 
of the Nebraska Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, isa lawyer, and as well prepared for 
her profession as thorough study can make 
one. She passed a most creditable exain- 
ination. Her first case was some months 
ago, in which she secured to a mother her 
children. A case is just now reported in 
the Lincoln daily papers where Mrs. Bit- 
tenbender acted as attorney and counsellor 
for a man charged with ‘-breaking with in- 
tent to commit a felony.” 

A Lincoln paper says: , 

The district court-room was well filled 
with visitors yesterday, the great attrac- 
tion being Mrs. Bittenbender, who was en- 
gaged in preparing her maiden case—the 
trial of Lee Howard for burglary. Not- 
withstanding that the young lady must 
have known that she was the centre of at- 
traction and all eyes were riveted upon her, 
she conducted herself in a very lady-like 
and dignified manner. She examined the 
jurors for cause, and propounded the usual 
questions to them ina clear, distinct and 
sweet voice. Several hours were consumed 
in securing the rong ng | number of jurors, 
and for a wonder his honor bore up pa- 
tiently and allowed Mrs. Bittenbender the 

reatest leeway. She has a hardened crim- 
inal to defend, and while it is not expected 
that she will be able to acquit him, the 
legal fraternity seem to think that she will 
make it appear that her client is not so bad 
a man, after all. 


The Lincoln Journal says: 


The chief interest attached to the trial 
was that for the first time in the legal his- 
tory of the State, a lady appeared as coun- 
sel. It is a great innovation on tradition, 
but Mrs. Bittenbender’s conduct and ap- 

earance was such as to reflect credit upon 

er, and to show that she has the capacity 
to do solid work; she made a point at the 
commencement of the trial. There were 
two counts in the indictment, and there 
was a motion to compel the district attor- 
ney to elect on which he would stand. Be- 
fore the jury were empanelled Mrs. Bitten- 
bender pressed this point on the court in a 
few terse sentences, and the court sustain- 
ed the motion, so the defendant was only 





put on his trial on the first count-in the in- 
dictment. The lady took her share in the 
examination of jurors on the voir dire, and 
| her questions were closely and pertinently 
put. And so, also. whenit came to the ex- 
amination of witnesses, and the. necessary 
function of the lawyer, the taking of ob- 
jections and the registering of exceptions. 
It was close upon 10 P. M. when the evid- 
ence was closed, and counsel addressed the 
jury. M. Billingsley opened for the State, 
and Mrs. Bittenbender ollowed. After the 
lady lawyer Mr. Wilson made a vigorous 
speech, and Mr. Strode, the new district at- 
torney, closed pithily and forcibly. After 
the court instructed the jury they retired. 
After a short consultation the jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. Defendant's 
counsel made a motion in arrest of judg- 
ment, after which court adjourned. 


Mrs. Bittenbender is the law partner of 
her husband. She is a young and comely 
woman of dignified and pleasant manners. 
If ability and devotion to her profession 


can ensure success, she will succeed. 
ie 


oo 
THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The fifth monthly sociable and supper 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was held in the Meionaon Chapel, 
last Wednesday evening, March 28th. A 
larger assemblage than on any previous 
occasion showed the undiminished hope 
and courage of the friends of equal rights. 
Quite a number of friendly members of 
the Legislature were present by invitation 
of the committee of arrangements. The 
speakers were Lucy Stone. Judge Pitman, 
Hon. John Hopkins, of Millbury, Charles 
C. Hutchinson, of Chelsea, Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin, Charles W. Slack, editor of the 
Commonwealth, Gen. Tannatt, of Washing- 
ton Territory, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, 
Nathaniel T. Allen and H. B. Blackwell. 
An amusing recitation from Samantha 
Allen’s Wife, by Mr. I. I. Hayes, of Bos- 
ton, and several beautiful ballads by Mrs. 
Page accompanied by Mrs. Laselle, gave 
animation to the occasion. As usual there 
was an excellent supper efficiently served 
by volunteer waiters under the manage- 
ment of Charles H. Codman,by whose ex- 
cellent arrangement of seats and mottoes 
the hall was made tasteful and convenient. 
The same efficient corps of volunteer as- 





Evena larger number of this nationality, sistants as before took care of the clothing 


next year, will be represented in this den- | 


and the door. 

Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, Mrs. C. V. 
Morgan and the Princess Winnemucca 
were among the distinguished guests of 
the evening. 

Mrs. Ripley made an earnest appeal for 
the immediate circulation of petitions for 
municipal woman suffrage, and urged a 
systematic canvass of every town and city. 
About one hundred and fifty petitions were 
taken by friends present, with a promise 
to circulate and return them to the office 
of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, and an active 
campaign was agreed upon for the coming 





year. H. B. B. 
sntininiccccainiiaaiiaes 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN QUINCY TOWN- 
MEETING. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The irrepressible woman question came 
up for consideration in the adjourned 
Quincy town meeting, held on Tuesday, 
March 27th, under the following article :— 

“To sce if the town will, by its vote or other- 
wise, ask the Legislature to extend to women 
who are citizens the right to hold town office, and 
to vote in town affairs on the same terms as male 
citizens.” 

The special committee to whom had been 
referred all the articles of the warrant, 
recommended the indefinite postponement 
of this article. Mr. F. A. Claflin, in op- 
position to the committee, offered a motion 

“That the town do petition the Legislature to 
grant to women the right to fill town offices, and 
to vote in town affairs on the same terms as male 
citizens.” 

This motion Mr. Claflin supported in a 
speech, in which he contended that the 
grant asked for was simply an act of jus- 
tice to women. 

Mr. Claflin was followed by Mr. Henry 
H. Faxon, who asserted his deep convic- 
tion that the reform in question was one 
that was certain ultimately to triumph. In 








graphie and characteristic language, he de- 
clared, **Gentlemen, this reform has got to 
come.” 

No one spoke in the negative, a fact 
which was probably due to the great length 
of time during which the meeting had been 
in continuous session, some six or seven 
hours,rendering members indisposed to en- 
gage in general debate. When the vote was 
taken a show of hands disclosed that 64 per- 
sons voted for Mr. Claflin’s motion, and 136 
against it. This from the suffrage stand- 
point was a very encouraging vote; for no 
effort had been made to draw out or organ- 
ize the woman suffrage sentiment in the 
town, and the vote, therefore, represented 
the spontaneous feeling of the members 
present. 

One fact in regard to this town meeting 
is particularly significant, and may, I ven- 
ture to think, have a prophetic bearing,— 
and that is that three ladies entered the 
town-meeting at its opening, and sat inter- 
ested spectators of its proceedings until 
the close. Theappearance of the ladies in 








the meeting, and the encouraging vote of 


sixty-four gentlemen in favor of municipal 

suffrage for women, may justly be regard- 

ed as very satisfactory and promising signs 

for the future. J. F. P. Emery. 
Quincy, Mass., March 28, 1883. 
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WOMEN IN TOWN MEETING. 


BeEpForRD, MArci 25, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I think you may like to hear a word from 
Bedford. Eight years ago my sister and 
I sent in a protest against taxation, which 
was read at the March town meeting; and 
one man rose and said the letter should be 
put into the archives of the town as a me- 
morial. Now, a woman has spoken right 
out loud in town meeting, after asking per- 
mission of the men. I think this ought to 
be kept as a memorial of the first woman 
who ever dared open her mouth in a town 
meeting when she had to ask if she might 
do so. 

Mrs. Sarah Lunt was appointed to see 
the woman we nominated for school com- 
inittee in the place vacated by Mrs. Carrie 
L. Bacon. Before they voted for school 
committee Mrs. Lunt wanted-to tell the 
meeting the conditions upon which Mrs. 
Abby Clark would accept the office, and 
she told them in a nice little speech. Some 
one proposed Mr. Brown instead of the 
woman, which brought him to his feet to 
say he was not a candidate, and if he was, 
he would not accept the office in place of 
the woman who has proved herself so well 
fitted to be a benefit to the schools hereto- 
fore. 

After the women nominated Mrs. Clark, 
we sent her name to the caucus of the men, 
and they accepted her as the candidate, so 
there was no other opposing and she had 
a unanimous vote. 

When the article had been put in the 
warrant, asking the Legislature to grant 
municipal suffrage to women, it was yoted 
down by the same crowd that shouted 
when the liquor-license friends got the 
majority by six only. The illiterate roughs 
that outvoted the friends of temperance 
and reform, that gave a shout against 
woman suffrage and in favor of free rum, 
are the voters whose voices are to be heard 
before those of women. 

tev. Howard A. Hanaford (son of Rey. 
Phebe Hanaford) did all he could to have 
the town go against liquor license by giv- 
ing a lecture the evening before town meet- 
ing, and calling a prayer-meeting an hour 
before the voters assembled. 

If the fourteen women who voted for 
school committee could have voted on the 
license question, Bedford would not have 
been disgraced by giving «a man liberty to 
sell the poisoner of society. So it is every- 
where; woman with the ballot will be a 
power for good, where now she is so help- 
less. 

But we that worked for abolition of ne- 
gro slavery “learned to labor and to wait,” 
although then we wanted to help vote 
down slavery, as we now do the liquor 
traffic; and I think sometimes that if wom- 
an could have wielded a ballot, it might 
have been done without the bullet. 

Mrs. Eliza Webber, our Suffrage Associ- 
ation President of 84 years of age, got out 
through the bad going to the town meeting 
and voted. Yours truly, 

LUCINDA HosMeEr. 

P. S. There is a great change in the 
town meetings since women can vote. 
Then the men stood up with hats on, and 
some spitting and smoking. Now they sit 
down as in a lyceum, well-dressed and 
clean. No smoking is allowed. One tried 
to smoke, but was stopped. 








From another friend we give additional 
particulars from Bedford. 
Editors Woman's Journal! : 

A good number of the members of the 
‘*Woman’s Suffrage Club” were present at 
the annual town meeting, on Monday, 19th, 
and it is said that the male voters have 
never been more orderly anddecorous. We 
were permitted, of course, to drop our bal- 
lot for school committee, and assisted in 
electing on the Board for three years one 
of our highly honored sisters, Abby C. 
Clark. There was no opposition. Our lit- 
tle group was headed by Mrs. Eliza Web- 
ber, President of our club, who is 86 years 
of age, and so full of the spirit of the day 
that we have but to look at her to cateh 
the enthusiasm needed. 

In spite of all our efforts the town has 
again registered itself on the side of license, 
and the suffrage question received but lit- 
tle support. et our banner is unfurled, 
and with our faces set towards the right, 
we shall not give up the battle till the vic- 
tory of equal rights is acknowledged. 

Yours fraternally, 
S. J. FLINT Brown. 


— OO 
EXPECT NOTHING. 


The following extract from a private let- 
ter is worth being read by other eyes than 
those of the person to whom it was sent. 
The writer has had experience of legisla- 
tures and says: . 

I don’t suppose we shall get much from 
this Legislature. The Temperance women 
have gone to it to see what heed they will 
secure, but beyond the blessed discipline it 
po a to them, nothing will come of their 
efforts. 
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I wish every woman of fair abilities in 
the country was compelled to go to the 
Legislature once in her life upon business 
of importance to herself, and then had to 
attend the county court fora day. - What 
-an educator this experience would be! 

I had a letter from an honorable mem- 
ber to-day, and he spells cause, caws. He 
don’t believe in woman suffrage, ‘‘the wo- 
men are so ignorant they can’t be trusted.” 

Gratefully yours, etc. 
a 
SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT IN WASHINGTON. 


WEsT BRIDGEWATER, 
MARCH 19, 1883. \ 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It was the writer’s good fortune to spend, 
quite recently, several weeks at Washing- 
ton, D. C. At the house where we were 
entertained there were as boarders fourteen 
ladies and four gentlemen, representing, 
either as natives or residents or both, be- 
sides the District of Columbia, six States 
and one Territory. 

Among the subjects considered at the 
dinner-table, one of the most prominent 
was woman suffrage. To ascertain the 
views of those persons who sat at the 
table, above twenty-one years of age, a 
canvass was taken which showed the fol- 
lowing result. Of the fourteen ladies ex- 
pressing an opinion, eleven favored wom- 
an suffrage, and three opposed it. Of the 
eleven ladies who favored suffrage, seven 
are unmarried, three are widows, and one 
is married; four are natives and residents 
of the District; four are from Ohio; two 
from Massachusetts, and one from New 
Jersey. The three who opposed woman 
suffrage are all married. One is from Mary- 
land, one is from Arizona, and one is from 
Massachusetts. 

Of the four gentlemen, two favored and 
two opposed suffrage. One of the two who 
favored suffrage is a lawyer from Texas, 
and the other is from Massachusetts. Of 
the two opposed to woman suffrage, one is 
a member of Congress from Texas, the 
other is a native of Connecticut and in one 
of the Departments. 

Whether this statement represents the 
average sentiment of the ladies of the Dis- 
trict on this subject, or whether it is more 
or less favorable than the average, we 
have no means of ascertaining. But our 
decided conviction is that if every woman 
in the District, twenty-one years of age, 
who can read and write, had the question 
submitted to her, whether or not women 
should yote in the District, a majority 
would not only say, but would vote, ** Yes,” 
and the District would be benefited there- 
by. Notwithstanding it is onejof the most 
beautiful, attractive and healthy cities in 
the Union, showing in 1880 a death-rate for 
every 1,000 inhabitants less than Boston, 
still we would not desire to live there, fir 
the simple reason that its inhabitants have 
no voice in public affairs, for representa- 
tion and taxation is denied there to the 
“lords of creation,” as it is in most of 
the States and Territories to the gentler 
sex. It doesn’t mean anything as to the 
right of suffrage. 

The same rights and privileges we claim 
for ourselves should not be denied to those 
who desire them and who are evidently 
well qualified by education, observation, 
and a faithful discharge of every duty, to 
enjoy and exercise them, even if they are 
now classed as the weaker sex. Give them 
the ballot and the chances are that they 
may become stronger in intellect, in char- 
acter, in goodness, as well as loveliness, 
now their greatest charm. F.E. H. 

2 
AN HONEST INQUIRER, 

















Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just received your issue of March 
3, 1883, kindly sent by a friend. It is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Personally I am on 
neutral ground, but the subject of equal 
suffrage is somewhat of a novelty, and I 
seize with relish the arguments pro and 
con. How excellent is Mrs. Howe's **Word 
to Remonstrants” ! 

On the other hand, idle indeed seems the 
statement that ‘the ‘best-descended’ wom- 





a | 


en are opposed to municipal suffrage. Are 
then the ‘**best-descended” always on the 


side of right? 


‘“*Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


| Many of the arguments arrayed against 
| equal suffrage for women are flimsy, and 
| easily brushed away. But, for my own 
| part, I cannot see how the voting of won- 

en is to purify the government, unless we 
| can prove that women as a class are better 
| than men. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The number of votes would, of cours, 
be immensely swelled, but would there not 
be the same political quarrels, the same 
rancorous envy in office-seeking and office- 
keeping, the same remissness in the el- 
forcement of good laws, and the same hot 

| headed determination to enact bad ones? 

If the above be of sufficient importance, 
please reply through the JournaL and 
oblige A NOVICE. 

[Women are different from men, and 4 
government of men and women will b¢ 
better than one of either sex alone.—ED® 
JOURNAL. ] 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


Editors Woman's Journal :— 

The Indianapolis Sentinel gives the fol- 
lowing good illustration of the difference it 
makes whether the case involved is that of 
a man or of a woman: 

In his opposition to the ‘*Metropolitan 
Police Bill,” Dr. Van Vorhis is greatl 
alarmed lest the men of Indianapolis shall 
be compelled to submit to ‘“‘taxation with- 
out representation.” It isto be hoped that 
no such oppression will be visited upon the 
men of any place. And yet, has it occurred 
to the gentlemen who are so much concern- 
ed'over their own rights, that the women of 
Indianapolis are robbed every year of their 
money by the same police power that some 
of the honorable senators have described 
as ‘‘most vicious, outrageous and unjust”? 
that every woman taxpayer in Indiana is 
unrepresented ? 

Verily it changes matters greatly when 
it is we instead of our wives and daughters 
that suffer. In our city a few days ago, a 
young man was sentenced to the county 
jail ten days, fined one dollar, and disfran- 
chised one yor for stealing a crock of but- 
ter from a buggy. Great sympathy is ex- 
pressed for the young man because he is 
disfranchised one year, and yet all the 
women who never stole anything are in the 
same predicament, and these persons go on 
as if nothing was wrong. O consistency, 
ete. Mary F. THOMAS. 

Richmond, Ind. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Five women voted in in Ww inchester. 

See the advertisement of the New North- 
West, the able and only woman suffrage 
paper in Oregon, or on the Pacific slope. 

Out of fifty-four towns voting on the 
license question in Massachusetts, on the 
5th of March,thirty-six went for no license. 

Both sides in Rhode Island talk of vigil- 
auce committees to prevent bribery at the 
polls. 

T. W. Higginson is to write the Life of 
Margaret Fuller for the series on American 
Authors. 

**He died poor.” These words are passed 
to the credit of the late Postmaster-Gener- 
al Howe. 

Massachusetts appears to be the only 
old State in which woman suffrage contin- 
ues to be a serious question.—N. Y. Nation. 

The last census (1880) discovers 2397 
clergymen in Massachusetts, 12 being wom- 
en, 1984 lawyers, 4 being women, and 2845 
physicians, including 186 women. 








That able and progressive paper, the 
Marblehead Statesman, of March 15th, con- 
tained an earnest plea for woman suffrage 
by Arthur P. Ford of this city. 

Ohio suffragists should take special note 
of the call for a convention in that State. 
Let every one help to make it a grand suc- 
cess. 

Hon. William Greene, of Warwick, R. I., 
lied on Saturday, aged eighty-seven. He 
was lieutenant-governor of Rhode Island 
from 1866 to 1868. 

The Massachusetts Senate refused to 
adopt Senator Galvin’s bill providing for a 
secret ballot, 16 to 2l—a strict party vote. 
(ontrary to general expectation, there was 
no debate. 

The Upper House of the New Jersey Leg- 
islature has, by an almost unanimous vote, 
adopted the law making it a punishable 
offence to sell tobacco in any form to min- 
ors. 

The course of six emergency lectures by 
Dr. Porter and Dr. Wood, in the Haw- 
thorne Rooms, are given at the request of a 
committee of ladies, and the proceeds will 
be given away in charity. These lectures 
tell what to do when accidents happen, or 
in any emergency. 

A hospital for Mussulman women, pre- 
sided over exclusively by Russian female 
doctors, has been established by General 
Tchernaieff at Tashkend. This is the first 
time that Russian women have been admit- 
ted to separate and independent medical 
practice. 


Congressman Ryan of Kansas says, ‘*The 
exodus was a good thing for Kansas. The 


negroes have settled down and gone to 
farming, and make good citizens. They 
came among us without a dollar, and I 
suppose they have done as well as white 
people under the circumstances. Yes, I 
think they came to stay and will do it.” 


When Uniontown, a suburb of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was laid out, twenty-five years 
ago, it is said, the owner issued orders that 
no lot should ever be allowed to become 
the property of a negro. That man’s own 
former home, in the centre of the town 
from which the negro race was to be ex- 
cluded, is now owned and occupied by 
Frederick Douglass. 

Mr. L. N. Dukes, of Uniontown, Penn., 
a member of the Legislature, first slandered 
® young lady, to whom he was engaged, 
and then shot her father. The facts were 
notorious, but on trial this debauchee and 
murderer was acquitted by ajury of twelve 
men. There is great indignation over the 
verdict, as there should be, and the man 
will not be allowed to take his seat in the 
Legislature. Did the jury acquit him be- 
cause they were, like him, sensualists, 
against whom he might make revelations? 











By a vote of 66 to 52 the Massachusetts 
House rejected the report of the judiciary 
committee that it was inexpedient to adopt 
a constitutional amendment to permit 
women lawyers to be notaries publie and 
justices of the peace, and admitted a minor- 
ity resolve for such amendment. 

John Gage, of Vineland, New Jersey, 
offers to give two acres of land, and more 
if necessary, and five hundred dollars to- 
wards building a place to cremate the 
dead, in case other parties will give five 
hundred dollars toward the same purpose. 
He especially invites New York and Phila- 
delphia to unite with him for this purpose. 


An old woman, who has for years kept a 
news-stand at the corner of Broadway and 
Maiden Lane, in New York city, was found 
dead, the other morning, in a squalid room 
in a Frankfort Street tenement-house, 
where she had lived alone since 1876. On 
her person were found eighteen dollars in 
change, and bank-books representing $5,- 
000. 

A despatch of Saturday from Princeton, 
Ill., says, ‘Hon. J. W. Bryant, the last sur- 
viving brother of William Cullen Bryant, 
was very seriously hurt to-day. by a scaf- 
fold, upon which a man was at work, fall- 
ing upon him. An hour later his wife was 
thrown from her carriage and had her col- 
lar bone broken and was otherwise serious- 
ly injured. Her sister, Mrs. Elijah Dee, 
was also hurt. 

A correspondent of the Yarmouth Regis- 
ter says, with evident pride, ‘*To the credit 
of the progressive intelligence of the citiz- 
ens of Cape Cod, it is now on record that 
Barnstable county through its representa- 
tives in the Legislature of 1883 is the first 
county in the State to give a unanimous 
vote in favor of woman suffrage.” He also 
appends the careful analysis of the vote as 
it appeared in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

In Massachusetts, the women are allow- 
ed a public voice in the education of their 
children, as much so as men; but when a 
bill giving them the same privilege has 
passed the House of the Maine Legislature, 
and is brought before the Senate, that au- 
gust and wonderfully wise body treats it 
with the most profound contempt, by giv- 
ing it an indefinite postponement, without 
the utterance of a word.—Gospel Banner. 

The Toronto Citizen says, that at a late 
meeting in that city, of the Ontario Branch 
of the Dominion Prohibitory Alliance, with 
very few exceptions, the speakers at each 
session announced themselves advocates of 
woman suffrage. The same paper speaks 
with approval of the duty and dignity of 
working for a living, when the care and 
work of the home does not take all the | 
time of the wife. 


The Missouri Legislature has passed a li- 
cense law which requires the saloon-keeper 
to furnish, with his application for license, 

a petition from a majority of the assessed 
tax-paying citizens in the block or square 
in which the dram-shop is to be kept, ask- 
ing for such license to keep a dram-shop in 
such block or square in such town or city. 
This gives women a voice on the question ; 
they are tax-payers. 


English farmers pronounce ensilage to be 
the greatest, yet simplest invention of 
modern times in the economy of the farm. 
Scientific experts there as well as here con- 
demn that which they cannot comprehend. 
However, the greatest enthusiasm prevails 
among the most enterprising and progres- 
sive British farmers concerning the pre- 
serving of green fodder in the silo, and 
numerous experiments on a large scale 
promise to be the result. 

The ‘“*Woman’s Hour” in the Boston 
Globe criticises, not unkindly, the repeat- 
ed assertion made by some advocates of 
equal rights for women, that when women 
vote they will do this or that to make a 
paradise, and advises not to make promis- 
es, since it is impossible to tell beforehand 
what women will do. Of course the wis- 
dom of the whole is greater than the wis- 
dom of a part, and hence it is fair to ex- 
pect better results from the expression of 
the whole than from that of a part. But it 
is not worth while to promise. 
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Dinner Services, 


English, French, Indian and 
American, from the moderate 
cost to the richest specimens. 


Jones, McDufee & Stratton, 


120 FRANKLIN STREET. 











“The new civil-service law is silent as to 
any distinétion to be made between male 
and female applicants for places in the 
executive departments, and the problem of 
reconciling this state of affairs with the 
present practice in most of the departments 
of giving male applicants for office the 
preference in appointmenis is now the sub- 
ject of consideration by the Civil-Service 
Reform Commissioners. If women could 
vote, no such consideration would be 
thought necessary. 

In one of the military hospitals during 
the war of the Rebellion a lady whose will- 
ing hands and tender sympathy were ac- 
tive in trying to lessen the sufferings of a pa- 
tient ventured to suggest to the M. D. in 
power a mustard plaster, and received the 
pompous reply, “I prescribe for my pa 
tients, madam.” At another time a young 
M. D. asked, with an audible sneer, ‘*What 
are the women doing here?” He was after- 
wards expelled from the hospital for 
drunkenness. These are well authenticated 
facts, perhaps rather old to be recorded. 
In another such war, the M. D’s. would 
some of them be women. 

*The editor of The Pilot is not happy. He 
is torn with the desire to secure liberty and 
equal rights for one class of people, and to 
haye it denied tg. another class. He is as 
earnest in the one case as in the other. 
After his most urgent plea for equal rights 
for the Irish in Ireland, comes a ringing 
blow at woman suffragists who desire 
equal rights for women. He holds up to 
scorn the ‘‘reasons” given by a ‘‘remon- 
strant” in the Boston Herald, in reply to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and says, ‘‘We 
thank the Legislature with increased grati- 
tude for voting down woman suffrage and 
saving us from this sort of thing in public 
councils.” But he does not cease to urge 
equal rights for the Irish in Ireland, be- 
cause some hot-headed Irishman like O° 
Donovan Rossa makes a fool of himself. 
All the same, we believe in equal rights for 
all. 

The lecture on “‘Brahminism, Buddhism, 
and Mohammedanism,” which will be giv- 
en by the Hindoo Professor at Codman 
Hall, next Sunday evening, is awaited with 
much pleasurable interest. Professor Lack- 
ensteen comes with very eminent letters of 
recommendation. 

—— —+oe- 

Fitouts for summer sketching can be 
had by leaving your érders with James 
Scales, 44 Bromfield Street. 





INGRAIN 


CARPETINGS. 


Immense Variety, 
New Patterns, 


Low Prices. 


All of the above are Stand- 
ard Goods. 


‘own A Pray, Sons&6o. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





TO ORDER. 


We invite attention to the stock of English, Scotch, 
and other foreign cloths of our new Spring importation, 
which we are now opening in our Custom Department. 

Garments ordered here are made by skilful bands cn 
the premises, and will be guaranteed rirsT-cLass in 





| every respect. 


We have facilities for obtaining the best materials 
direct from the first European manufacturers, and we 
mean that our prices shall be satisfactory to all who 


| expect and are williag to pay fair prices for the best 


goods. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 





3 A. A. WALKER & CO., 
Next to R. H. White & Co.'s. 


Materials |: 


Artists’ 


CARPETS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


ing low prices:— 


AXMINISTERS “ = 
ROYAL VELVETS.,.. 


TAPESTRYS.,.. 





525 & 


101 





WILTONS, damaged by —~ 


5-frame BODY BRU SSELLS... 


EXTRA SUPERFINES.... 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS.. 


These goods are sold much under the Re- 
tail prices, and should be inspected by those 
thinking of purchasing this season. 


ied 





To make room for the alterations in our 
Store, we shall closo out a large line of Car- 
pets in our retail department at the follow- 


eee B1.75 
sooeee 1,50 
eos 1.25 
.OBe. and T5c. 


181.00 


——< « 


Jotn & James Dobson, 


527 


Washington St., Boston. 





each (former price $3), 
return mail, 


Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN C0., 


October 10th the Price was Advanced to $2 00. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for $2 00 


Pens sent by 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





BACK - SUPPORTING 


For t 


and it is ~~ 
D 


and examined it. 





Price, 1 50. 


Patented Feb. 24, 1389. 


Mention this paper. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfi 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if t 
had eer care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

ne purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 

SHOULDER-BRACE hasbeen deviaed, and so effectual is it in accom- 
plishing its De pe 7 that itis rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
en of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seem 


DOCTOR GRAY’S 


SHOULDER - BRACE. 


The truth of this old adage ts 
red by a crooked 
t person had only 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders 
to expand the chest and throw the body dnto an erect, graceful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the agg 
when bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 
hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of pe, = ordering, 
give waist measure outside of dress. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


k #0 as 


Agents and Canvassers wanted 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass* 








OLD BONNETS 


OF ALL KINDS 
MADE NEW 
AT THE 


BLEACHERY, 535 Washington &St., 
opposite R. H, White & Co's. 


R,. C. STINSON, Manager. 





Same Styles now ready. 12—3m 


sil ta | 


ARTIST MATERIALS _ 


FOR 

Out-Door Sketching, Oil Painting, Water 
Color Painting, Crayon Drawing, Etching, 
de. 

The justly celebrated WINSOR & NEWTON | 
COLORS constantly on hand. Also, 
Canvases, Panels, Canvas Boards, 

Acade my Board, Glass Panels, 


Porcelain Panels, Tiles, Palettes, 
Placques, Tambourines, Screens, 
Mirrors. 


WHITE HOLLY GOODS IN VARIETY. | 
Special attention paid to Framing Pictures. 


Mirror Placques, Easels, Studies, &c.; in short, any 
thing in the artist line, can be found at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 Bromfield Street, . . Boston. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULT IES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, ra ' 


WINE WwILD ‘carne | | 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITE S. i. 

$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by | 
JOSEPH T.BROWN&CO., | 

_| 


504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


INKSTAND 
DISCARDED 


Go. EH. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eycglasses always on hand at reasonable priccs. 


WRITING 





(Try the pocket size, Anti- Stylo- 
graphic WARD Pen,$1.00 each. 


ARD CAY, 
wal Jevonshire Steet. 











Are you out? If ed 80, send a postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreign and American papers 
at prices =“ ing from 15 cts. to $1 
per pound ‘aper can be sent by 


PAPER 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 


POUND. iy ackage etn nn ag nr — 
for 25 to 50 cente, Wholesale | retail. - , 
WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


STAMPING 


2 the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
BROIDERIES, Materials furnished and colors 
carefully selected. Out-of-town — 4 receive 











rompt attention. MISS T. DA 
Ro. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. ture st floor). 


_——_—_———» 





» Erownas, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ALSERTYPES, 4&6. 


L. A ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS, 
538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H, White & Co. 


Frames made to order. 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


IN ITS 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT furnishes facili- 
ties for pursuing studies inthe Common and High- 
er English Branches, for either a partial ora full 
course. Young ladies may here find a home and em- 
ploy their leisure hours in acquiring useful knowledge 
while engaged in other pursuits, or in connection with 
music may take a longer course and attain that broad- 
er culture which will prepare them for wider fields of 
usefulness. Svudents reccived at any time for the bal- 
ance of the term. Send = calendar. Free. 
E. 'TOURJEE, 

Franklin Square, Boston 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


12—5t 





| MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTERS IN ALL 


GAMES 


FOR IN AND OUT-DOORS, 
AND APPARATUS FOR PHYSICAL 
EXERCISE. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


580 Washington Street,and 1 Hayward Place, 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


GREAT BARGAINS! 


A large stock of the latest Styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, Hangings, ete., 
retailing for one-third less than any other Store in 
Boston. 











T.F. SWAN, 


No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


HAIR RENEWED! 


WE SPEAK THE TRUTH 

AND HEREBY PUT IT UPON RECORD, 
THAT WE PERSONALLY KNOW 
Of new hair being grown upon bald places, and of 
thin hair being thickened up, by using two or three 
bottles of CACTUS BALM. It is a pure, wholesome 
and harmless botanical preparation. Only 50 cents per 
bottle. Ask your apothecary or hair dresser for it, or 
send direct to us. 


SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors. 
349 Washington Street. 








If you would enjoy the true flavor of 
pure cocoa and chocolate, buy the Rown- 
tree prize medal Park Cocoa and Rowntree 


Queen Chocolate. They are entirel a 
from any admixture, —s prepares. 
most delicious. Messrs. Holway, W. ont 


& Miner, State and India Sts., are the 
wholesale agents. 








Ap Qe 


For the Woman's Journal. 


PATE. 


¥. 6. B. 





BY L 





1 sit and laugh at Fate, 

Gloomy, relentless Fate, 
Greedy, unwelcome guest; 

He views with hungry eyes 

The things which most I prize, 
My loveliest and best. 


From dawn till set of sun, 

I yield him, one by one, 
The best of all I own; 

Yet atill | wear asmile; 

'Tis hardly worth the while 
To idly sit and moan. 


Only I say each day, 

**What next will be your prey?” 
And smilingly 1 wait; 

You seize on what you will, 

Yet something's left me atill; 
You cannot vex me, Fate! 


7 


WHITE EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 





BY LUCY LARCOM. 


‘That morning on the mountain top! 
Could the day's chariot-wheels but stop 
And leave us in this trance of light 
Upon our autumn-crimsoned height,— 
Summit of lifted solitudes 

Where but the hermit breeze intrudes,— 
With one blue river glimpsed in sheen 
Along the valley's perfect green; 

With lakes, that open limpid eyes 
Unto the old sky's new surprise; 

And over all a purple range 

Of hills that glow, and pale, and change 
To pear! and turquoise, rose and snow, 
As cloud-processions past them go, 

On unknown errands of the air! 


Yea, earth to-day in heaven hath share! 
We told each other in our thought, 
Though in that high hush lips moved not, 
If that were only Bearcamp stream 

That lit the vale with arrowy gleam— 

If mountains that in opal shone 

Ry common country names were known— 
Old Israel, Hunchback, and the rest— 

In floods of beauty they lay blest, 

And bathed in the same bliss were we, 
On the pine-crest of Ossipee. 


Karth is not mere hard earth, we said, 
A place of toil for daily bread, 
A clod to cover us at last, 
When atroggle and defeat are past; 
But heaven is hid therein alway, 
‘The gem’s clear essence in dull clay, 
And by celestial visioningsy 
Alone we read the truth of things. 
Bince life puts off her rough disguise 
As into purer air we rise, 
Why should we leave our hard-won peak 
The lowland commonplace to seek? 
Here, with transfiguring rapture thrilled, 
Tlere let us tabernacles build! 
What was it stopped our musing talk? 
White blossoms scattered on a rock; 
White everlasting flowers, that grow 
Where bleakest north winds beat and blow— 
New England’s amaranth, 

Some tired hand 
Had dropped them, or, in visions grand 
Aa ours, had let them slip, forgot; 
The text of our bewildered thought 
Left to illumine and explain; 
Pathetic flowers that might have lain 
Days, months, in their torn raiment white, 
Undying children of the light, 
By whoso sought them scorned, thrown by, 
Rapt with these mountain splendors high. 
Climb for the white flower of thy dream, 
O pilgrim! Let the vision gleam 
As hope and possibility 
Down the low level that must be 
Life’s usual path ; but do not stay, 
Enamored of supernal day, 
While thy benighted comrades grope 
In shadows on the mountain slope! 
Its light in eye and heart shall be 
A signal betwixt them and thee, 
Of joy to wait for and desire, 
While faith can glow or souls aspire. 
Yet hold fast something, to recall 
The glory that envelopes all . 
The meanest dust that round us lies; 
Some hint from the eternities— 
Though but one everlasting flower, 
Memory of one immortal hour! 
For waif more saddening none may find 
Than amaranth plucked and left behind, 


THE BRIDE OF SAINT ANTONIO. 
BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


“I verily believe that St. Antonio is the 
St. Valentine of you Portuguese,” said 
Margaret Andrews carelessly, as_ the 
pretty peasant maid, Leonilla Felicidade, 
finished another of her marvellous stories 
of her favorite saint. 

‘*Yes, dear lady, St. Antonio does in- 
deed belong to us Portuguese. The 
young girls of Portugal are his especial 
care. It is he who provides good hus- 
bands for those who place a lighted candle 
on his shrine on the eve of his féte. And 
those who are destined to an early grave, 
for whom there is no earthly bridegroom, 
he graciously. betroths to himself, appear- 
ing to them in person; and they are so 
filled with admiration of his celestial 
beauty that henceforward they are in haste 
to be gone. Only look at the sacred image 
of him in the Church of the Holy Martyrs, 

, and tell me if you ever saw a more beau- 
» tiful young man.” , 

The image was of wax, and represented 
St. Antonio, as so many other images scat- 
tered throughout Spain and Portugal do, 
as a comely young man, in the garb ofa 
Franciscan friar. With one arm he sus- 
tains the Infant Jesus, and in the disen- 
gaged hand he holds a stalk of lilies. 

“So St. Antonio is your Dbeau-ideal of 
».manly beauty?” queried Margaret. ‘Is 
there some sturdy peasant of the Minho, 
with a face like his, who has stolen away 
your guileless little heart?” 





THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 


“Oh no,” replied Leonilla, with charm- 
ing unconsciousness. ‘‘José Placido Bar- 
bosa does not at all resemble the sweet St. 
Antonio. I wish he did.” 

In spite of this suggestion of a longing 
not quite satisfied, Leonilla was reasona- 
bly proud of José Placido. Lethargic and 
good-tempered, his name seemed peculiar- 
ly appropriate, for no more placid counte- 
nance or more trustful disposition could 
be imagined. He trudged sturdily beside 
his ox-cart, convoying loads of garden 
produce to Oporto, travelling by night, so 
as to offer his merchandise fresh at the 
markets in the early morning. 

There could hardly be imagined a great- 
er contrast between two agreeable girls 
than that which existed between Leonil- 


la and her young mistress. The one 
eredulous, naive, affectionate; the other 


haughty, cultured and brilliant, and both 
distractingly beautiful, and pure as pearls. 
At least, this was what Henry Jackson 
thought concerning them, and Mr. Jack- 
son was, to Margaret, an authority on 
nearly every subject. He was an English- 
man, but had resided at Oporto for the 
past three vears inthe interest of a London 
wine-importing company. ‘The Andrews’s 
had met him in London, and, although the 
acquaintance at that time had been slight, 
he had some way established himself with 
them on the familiar footing of an old 
friend. He made himself so useful to 
them in various ways that Mr. Andrews 
hailed his appearance as a godsend. It 
was he who advised Margaret to engage 
the services of a maid, and who drew her 
attention to Leonilla, the prettiest peas- 
ant girl in the Oporto markets. 

“She will help you acquire this unim- 
aginably difficult language,” he had ar- 
gued, *tand she will explain all the pretty 
customs and legends of the mountains 
while you are in the Minho.” 

And so it had been decided that Leonilla 
should accompany the Andrews’s on their 
tour through the north of Portugal. She 
was all the more willing to do so that sev- 
eral weeks of the time were to be spent at 
Bom Jesus do Monte, a famous resort not 
far from José’s home. 

High up in the mountains above the an- 
cient city of Braza, an archbishop of Frois- 
sart’s time, or thereabouts, conceived the 
idea of founding 1 Mecea for pious pil- 
grims. Shrines, hermitages, hospedarias, 
sprang up at the word of the holy man; 
the pope sent dispensations, the worldly 
built lodging-houses and laid out gardens. 
Fashionables flocked from the heated cities, 
where the air lay baked and lifeless, to the 
charming mountain resort, and the good 
archbishop forbade them not, but oblig- 
ingly gathered in the gold they brought and 
continued his work of making the mountain 
the eighth wonder of the world. From the 
foot to the top an elaborate and ingenious 
via erucis was designed. ‘The pilgrim pro- 
ceeded on foot, either alone or making one 
of a procession, along a series of inclined 
planes and up an ornate grand staircase 
to the principal church, pausing, as he 
went, to offer prayer before each of the 
fourteen chapels which divided the way. 
Allegorical statues representing Old Tes- 
tament worthies looked down benignantly 
from each angle of the stairease; and 
fountains illustrative of every Christian 
virtue gushed clear and sweet on every 
terrace. ‘The way was shaded by the cork, 
the mulberry and the stone pine, and the 
bracing mountain air made the climb an 
ecstatic delight. 

It was not the time of the great yearly 
religious festival, but at all times Bom Je- 
sus is more or less a place of pilgrimage. 
Even had there been no other visitors the 
Andrews’s would have felt themselves well 
repaid for their pains. But Mr. Jackson 
had found it convenient to take a short 
recess from business, and had joined them 
there. 

He had been so very attentive of late 
that Margaret, not usually suspicious in 
such matters, had been obliged to confess 
to herself that either she must at once be- 
gin to discourage him, or else be fairly 
held to have countenanced any pretensions 
which he might be cherishing. Did she 
really care to discourage him? This was 
the question which she asked herself one 
slumberous afternoon, when nearly every 
other guest of the hotel was taking a sies- 
ta. Leonilla came noiselessly through 
the door with a dish of bursting pome- 
granates. She smiled when she saw that 
Margaret was awake. 

“Tell me another legend of St. Anto- 
nio,” said Margaret, ‘‘and what do you do 
when you wish his gracious opinion as to 
whether the young gentleman you happen 
to be thinking about is the one that he 
would approve in your case?” 

Leonilla’s face brightened. ‘*Ah! lady,” 
she exclaimed, “to-night is the festa of St. 
Antonio. Will you not keep it with me? 
The saint will not mind that you are not 
a daughter of Portugal. If you will only 
ask him, [have no doubt that he will give 
you-as good.a husband. as my José Placi- 
do.” 

‘That were kindness, indeed,” replied 
Margaret good-naturedly. “If you will 





lend me one of your gay suits, and will 
help me to dress so that no one could guess 
but that I am a true daughter of the Minho, 
perhaps we can deceive even the good 
saint himself.” 

Leonilla brought her best scarlet petti- 
coat, her velvet bodice and embroidered 
vest, with wide white sleeves. She re- 
moved the solitaire pearls from Margaret's 
ears, and replaced them by the enormous 
filigree earrings of the country. She 
plaited her hair and arranged the gay ker- 
chief upon it, until St. Antonio must have 
been sagacious, indeed, not to have mis- 
taken her for one of his own countrywom- 
en. Then, hand-in-hand, just as the moon 
rose, they slipped from the Hotel da Boa- 
vista and descended the terrace staircase. 
It was deserted, and there was no sound 
but their own footfalls and the musical 
sobbing of the many fountains. St. Anto- 
nio’s shrine was apart from the others, in 
a little dell half-way down the mountain. 
Margaret had brought two waxen tapers, 
each a yard high, garlanded with moulded 
pansies. As they descended the stairs 
Leonilla persisted in pausing before each 
of the chapels and gazing through ‘the 
grated doorway at the wax-work tableau 
displayed within. The interior of each of 
these little chapels was fitted up to repre- 
sent a scene in the passion of our Saviour. 

The figures, earved from wood, were of 
life-size, clothed and painted with amus- 
ing realism. They were standing in front 
of the chapel devoted to the taking of the 
miraculous napkin portrait by Veronica, 
when they heard footsteps ascending the 
staircase. Leonilla, frightened, shrank 
into the thicket. Margaret remained a 
moment irresolute, then feeling that it was 
hardly prudent for her to meet any chance 
comer there alone, she turned to fly, when 
she heard other footsteps descending the 
staircase. She was hemmed in on both 
sides, and it was too late to follow Leonil- 
la, for the crackling of the branches would 
certainly attract attention. In her agita- 
tion she leaned heavily against the grated 
door of the little chapel. To her surprise 
it vielded to the pressure, opening noise- 
lessly inward. She caught at the asylum 
thus offered and knelt behind the wooden 
Veronica, with her back to the door, hop- 
ing to be taken for one of the figures in 
the tableau. Slowly the firm, manly 
footsteps which she had first heard came 
nearer, and passed the chapel without a 
pause, Margaret sprang to her feet, and, 
looking curiously, saw the figure of a 
young man, in the gown of the University 
of Coimbra, passing on toward the hospe- 
daria, and bearing in his arms a little 
child. She quickly resumed her kneeling 
position, for she heard others coming 
from either direction. They met in front 
of the chapel, and Margaret recognized 
the voice of Senhora Aranjo, a Portuguese 
lady, whom she inwardly despised as a su- 
perficial little flirt. Her heart gave a 
quick throb as she heard Mr. Jackson ex- 
pressing surprise and pleasure at meeting 
her. There were other voices, but Mar- 
garet’s attention was only for these two. 

Mr. Jackson’s tone was carelessly gal- 
lant, and his phrases were chosen from the 
overdrawn compliment of Portuguese 
courtesy. But though Margaret knew 
that Senhora Aranjo probably attached no 
serious importance to his extravagant of- 
fers of service, and his vehement desire to 
kiss her angelic little feet, still the conver- 
sation angered her. Ie had seemed so se- 
rious to her in the few reverent, half-hesi- 
tating attentions which he had paid her; 


was this respectful deference only a 
mannerism assumed for the exigencies 


of the case? 
their attention 
chapel. 

‘What wretched art!’ exclaimed Sen- 
hora Aranjo. “If, now, these figures were 
only carved in marble, instead of being so 
hideously painted and dressed! See, there 
is a figure actually in the costume of the 
peasants of this time and locality.” 

‘*You mean the kneeling girl by the side 
of Veroniea.” replied Mr. Jackson. “1 
have never noticed that figure before, and 
I thought I was quite familiar with all the 
scenes. Really, now, she is the most ad- 
mirably executed of them all. I wonder 
whether it is made of wax or papier- 
maché?” He thrust his rattan through 
the grating and tapped Margaret lightly 
upon the shoulder. 

“The coiffure is real,’ remarked Senhora 
Anjora. ‘*You moved one of the plaits 
with your stick.” 

‘It is wonderfully life-like,” replied Mr. 
Jackson. “I would like to compliment 
the artist who constructed it,” and with a 
little more light chat the party turned 
away and mounted the staircase, Mr. Jack- 
son walking gallantly by the side of the 
senhora. 

As soon as they were safely out of sight 
Margaret left the chapel, her shoulders 
tingling as though the touch of the cane 
had been asharp blow. She was thorough- 
ly indignant, for she did not believe that 
Mr. Jackson had been deceived. He knew 
that it was yielding flesh against which 


The party presently turned 
to the scene within the 


, 





the vibrant rattan had pressed. Possibly 
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he fancied that some simple peasant girl 
had placed herself here in fulfilment of a 
vow of penance, and he had touched her 
in this insulting way to satisfy his curios- 
ity. She walked quickly up the steps, 
quite forgetful of her intention of placing 
the candles which she still held on the al- 
tar of St. Antonio. In her anger she for- 
got even to wonder what had become of 
Leonilla. She had just gained the upper 
terrace, and was turning toward the hotel, 
when a figure lounging on the church 
steps sprang up and barred her way. 

“Ah! my pretty little one,” exclaimed 
Mr. Jackson, for it was he, ‘“*why did you 
make one of the ugly party in Veronica’s 
chapel to-night? Did you think that I did 
not recognize the charming Leonilla? No, 
you need not turn away your head. [have 
seen those earrings before, and this jaunty 
handkerchief crossed so coquettishly over 
your bodice. ‘Tell me what you were do- 
ing in the chapel? Praying the good St. 
Antonio to send you a lover,were you not? 
Well, here he is, my pretty Leonilla, and 
you will not even look at him.” 

“Mr. Jackson, let me go, if you please!” 
Margaret exclaimed in a stifled voice, turn- 
ing suddenly and facing the discomfited 
gentleman. 

“Margaret!” was the dismayed reply, 
‘what cursed contretemps is this?” 

Bitter taunts welled to Margaret’s lips, 
but she crushed them back, and with a 
sweeping courtesy, entered the hotel. An 
importunate note came the next morning 


begging Miss Andrews to see him, to listen . 


to hisexplanations and apologies ; but the 
missive was returned unopened, and Mr. 
Jackson, after waiting through the day in 
vain for some opportunity to make his 
peace, left that evening for Braza and the 
south. 

‘“Ourexperiment in seeking St. Antonio's 
favor was hardly a success, was it, Leonil- 
la?’ Margaret asked of her maid, as she 
witnessed through her parted curtains the 
departure of her adinirer. 

Leonilla’s reply was a sob, and Margar- 
et, regarding her keenly, saw that the girl's 
fave was haggard and her eyes swollen 
with weeping. 

“What is the matter, child?" she ex- 
claimed, drawing her gently toward her. 
“Have you had bad news from José Placi- 
do, or were you frightened last night?” 

For answer the girl burst into passionate 
weeping. ‘Dear lady,” she explained, as 
Margaret soothed her into calmness, ‘the 
gentle St. Antonio himself appeared to me 
last night, and I must die unwedded, a 
thing that would break my José’s heart, 
let alone my own.” 

“Pray what do you mean?” questioned 
Margaret kindly. 

“T saw him,” replied Leonilla, the beau- 
tiful saint, witha countenance of heavenly 
sweetness. He was robedin black; on one 
arm he bore the radiant Christ-child, in the 
other hand he held a stalk of white lilies. 
He spoke no word, but as he passed me, 
one of the lilies fell at my feet, a sign that 
he called me to himself. I must go home, 
dear lady, and prepare to die.” 

**Nonsense,”” exclaimed Margaret cheer- 
fully. ‘Ll also saw your vision, and to me 
he seemed a very substantial man, dressed 
in the gown of a university student. If 
you will remain here a few days longer, I 
have no doubt that [ shall be able to point 
him out to you.” 

But Leonilla was not to be persuaded, 
and the next morning witnessed her depart- 
ure for her home. Margaret was seriously 
annoyed. **The poor child will brood 
and brood over this thing,” she thought, 
‘until fancy will really accomplish her 
death.” She had not seen the face of the 
student, and she looked eagerly but in 
vain among the groups of pleasure-seekers 
and devotees for some one in the scholas- 
tic garb. The days that followed would 
have been very tedious to her had not Sen- 
hora Aranjo presented her brother, Ne- 
pomuceno de Castro Rego. He was : 
rious young man, tall and graceful, fault- 
lessly dressed after the Parisian fashion. 
Ife was more than ordinarily intelligent 
and well informed, having travelled wide- 
ly both in Europe and Brazil. From him 
the.courtly obeisance of the usual forms of 
polite conversation had nothing stilted or 
feigned. He seemed to be a courtier speak- 
ing to his empress. His sincerity was pat- 
ent, for he had really fallen in love with 
Margaret almost at first sight. 

“If you could only see Coimbra,” he 
said one day, “I think you would love our 
Portugal. Southey thought it one of the 
most fascinating of old towns. You know 
he writes of the Mondego, and of its vener- 
able buildings, its olives and its cypresses.” 

‘*Were you ever a student of the Univer- 
sity of Coimbra?’ Margaret asked. 

‘*Yes, indeed; I have but just completed 
the course of law. You look surprised, 
but you know we enter the university old- 
er than the students of nearly all other 
countries.” 

The startled look on Margaret’s face had 
another cause. ‘‘When you first came 
here, on the eve of St. Antonio’s day, did 
you wear your student’s gown?” she asked. 


se- 





“Yes. It was very dusty, and I threw 
it on to protect my new suit.” 

Margaret still looked puzzled. ‘But the 
child?” she said to herself, not quite con- 
scious that she was speaking aloud. 

“Oh! thechild. We met some friends of 
my sister's at Braza, who’ came out to the 
mountain with us. The nurse was not 
strong, and you know the staircase is long, 
so I offered to carry the child for her. | 
had brought some lilies, which helped 
amuse it. Did you see mein my character 
of nursery-maid? I could not have pre- 
sented a very dignified appearance.” 

“I want you toassume it again, please,” 
said Margaret, ‘for the sake of a poor, 
simple child, who took you for an appari- 
tion of St. Antonio.” 

The young man started, and, habitually 
serious as he was, could not forbear smil- 
ing. ‘My sister's friends left the next 
day,” he said; “but I suppose we might 
manage to borrow some other baby.” 

‘First, we must find Leonilla,”’ said Mar- 
garet decidedly,’ “and to accomplish that 
we must return to Oporto.” 

The entire party returned to the city to- 
gether, accompanied by Senhor de Castro 
Rego. Margaret searched the markets for 
Leonilla. They found only José Placido 
standing beside his dun-colored oxen, the 
image of abject despair. 

“Where is Leonilla’” Margaret asked, 
**Is she well?” 

“She is well,” José replied, crossing him- 


self. ‘She is dying.” 
“Oh no!” Margaret exclaimed impul- 
sively. ‘*That must not be. Take us to 


her and we will cure her. Leave your ox 
en in care of some one else; go to the river 
and hire a boat; I will goto the hotel for 
my father,and will meet you at the Queen’s 
Stairs.” 

It was only a short walk the 
square, but Senhor de Castro Rego delayed 
her. 

“I cannot go with you on this trip up to 
the vineyards,” he said. 

“Cannot!” she exclaimed indignantly. 
“And you know that without your help 
that poor child will die— that all my ex- 
planations will go for nothing if 1 cannot 
prove them true? Is that nothing to you?” 

“It is nothing,” he replied passionately. 
“What are all the girls of Portugal to me, 
who care only for you?” 

**But do you not see that | care more for 
this than for anything else in the whole 
world 7° 

“Yes, see it: and if we go, if we sue- 
ceed, and the illness of your protégée 
proves to be only of the imagination, then, 
when you have nothing else to care for, 
will you not give some small part of your 
attention to my trouble, which is not at all 
of the imagination?” 

They had reached the hotel. Margaret 
turned toward her own room. ‘You ean 
go or not, as you like,” she said coldly. 
“Timake no promises.”” Her heart smote 
her as soon as she had uttered the words, 
but she did not unsay them. 

On descending the **Queen’s Stairs” with 
her father, she found the Senhor waiting 
with José Placido in one of the wine-boats. 

The great sail was hoisted, the boatman, 
in his picturesque beggar’s-purse cap, gave 
a twist ‘to the long rudder, and the boat 
sailed proudly up the. river. 

“It is anexcursion L have long thought 
of taking,” said Mr. Andrews. ‘‘In facet, I 
promised Mr. Jackson that | would go with 
him, but some way the plan fell through.” 

Winding between the terraced hills, they 
came late in the afternoon to the vineyard 
country, Leonilla’s home. 

*T wish you would tell me how you in- 
tend to carry out your plan of disillusioniz- 
ing this child?” Margaret’s companion ask- 
ed, 

“Why, I see that you have brought a 
parcel, which I presume contains your 
student’s gown’—— 

“And a stalk of waxen 
could find no natural ones.” 

“Well, you might as well appear in char- 
acter at once, and I will explain to her that 
you are all ‘of the earth, earthy.’ ” 

“I beg pardon for suggesting a change, 
but it seems to me, if this young girl is in 
a physically weak condition, it will be too 
great a shock for her to see me at first in 
my grand rd/e. I think you had better in- 
troduce me as a phygician from Oporto, 
and let her get accustomed to me as a man, 
before you spring the supernatural upon 
her. Otherwise, I might be responsible 
for her death, for she is probably awaiting 
a second appearance of St. Antonio as a 
sign that her time has come.” 

“How thoughtful you are!” exclaimed 
Margaret, struck with sudden admiration. 
“T thought you had no interest in the poor 
child.” 

“T am interested, however, in the success 
of your undertaking.” 

“Then you are more generous than I had 
supposed.” 

José pointed out the cabin, almost hid- 
den behind a colonnade of rough stone pil- 
lars over which the vines clambered, roof- 
ing the spaces with a canopy of quivering 
leaves. Under this trellis, on a rude couch, 
Leonilla lay. They had brought her out 
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of the cabin to enjoy the afternoon breeze. 
José stopped suddenly at the sight. 

“*} cannot bear it,” he said. 

“Come with me first for a little walk 
around the vineyard,” said Mr. Andrews. 
“We will join the others by-and-by.” 

Margaret and the Senhor went on. Leon- 
illa greeted her with a happy smile, and a 
questioning glance at the strange gentle- 
man. 

‘This is a doctor,” said Margaret, **who 
will certainly do you good.” 

Leonilla shook her head doubtfully, but 
allowed him to take her hand, and answer- 
ed all his questions. Some children, her 
little nephews and nieces, approached and 
eyed the strangers curiously. The Senhor 
lifted one to his knee, and continued con- 
versing pleasantly, and drawing from 
Leonilla, little by little, the story of the 
miraculous appearance of St. Antonio. 

“My child,” he said at length, very kind- 
ly, ‘have you never thought that this may 
have been only some chance traveller pass- 
ing that way with a little child in his 
arms?” 

Leonilla regarded him with a startled 
look. 

“This baby has a very sweet face,” he 
continued. “If you were to see it in my 
arms some moonlight night, could not you 
imagine that I were St. Antonio?” 

“Ah, no!” she gasped; “St. Antonio is 
far more beautiful than even you, fair Sen- 
hor.” 

“True,” he replied; ‘but I really did 
pass up the stairs of Bom Jesus with a lit- 
tle child at just the time that yousaw your 
vision. Could you not have been mistaken?” 

Leonilla’s faith was shaken, but she still 
shook her head. **No, no,” she persisted, 
“he wore a flowing robe, and he carried the 
lilies.” 

Very patiently the Senhor explained that 
the students at Coimbra wore just such 
gowns. He unfolded his own, and showed 
it to her, making her feel the texture and 
observe the cut, and then he put it on be- 
fore her and again lifted the child in his 
arms. 

‘*Now.” he said, “if I only had the lily- 
stalk, would not the resemblance be pretty 
fair?” 

“T have some lilies here,” said Margaret. 
“Let us try the effect,” and she placed 
them in his unoccupied hand. 

Leonilla gave a little ery and fainted. In 
spite of all their care, the shock had been 
too much for her over-wrought imagina- 
tion. The Senhor de Castro Rego hastily 
divested himself of his stage properties and 
assisted Margaret in restoring her to con- 
sciousness. As she opened her eyes José 
Placido came up, anxious and hesitating. 

“QO, José,” she cried, “is it thou? 
Where, then, is the good St. Antonio—I 
mean the physician who was here but a 
moment ago?’ Or was it a dream?” 

The Senhor stepped forward. “It was «a7 
adream, little Leonilla. I am avery poor 
saint, and yet | am the only one you have 
seen.” 

“Then Lam to get well?” she asked timid- 
ly. 

“Certainly, you dear, obedient little 
thing,” replied Margaret; ‘tand here is 
José to help persuade you. The Senhor 
and I are going to take a little walk to the 
end of the terrace. When we return per- 
haps you will have some grapes ready for 
us, for [have no doubt that his saintship 
is very hungry.” 

“You succeeded better even than [hoped,” 
she said to the Senhor as they looked up 
the vine-bordered river; ‘‘and you did it all 
knowing that I promised you nothing in re- 
turn.” 

“You have promised nothing,” he re- 
plied; ‘*but if you should choose to give” — 

And Leonilla, looking after them, flushed 
faintly as she said, “I was very dull and 
stupid, José—almost too stupid for you. 
Only the Senhora Margaret is wise and 
beautiful enough to be the bride of St. 
Antonio. "’— Our Continent. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Concord, N. H., means to have a coffee- 
house. 

Prince Gortschakoff, the great Chancel- 
lor of the Russian Empire, is dead in Ba- 
den-Baden at the age of eighty-tive. 

The Boston Times states the case in op- 
Position to the view of Dr. Dix on divore- 
€s in a very clear and sensible manner. 

The Appletons have issued Parke God- 
win’s “Biography of William Cullen Bry- 
ant,” with extracts from his private corre- 
spondence. The work is published in two 
Volumes with two fine portraits on steel. 
_The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union is steadily extending its usefulness, 
48 is shown by the fact that in the month 
of February, through its Employment Bu- 
Teau, 54 women obtained situations. 


The late Nathaniel Thayer has left $30,- 
0 to the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
income to be used for the support of 
yrs beds ; $10,000 to the Boston Provident 

Ssociation, and $5,000 to the Children’s 
Hospital. 
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A gentleman who declines to have his 
name made public has given $40,000 to 
erect a new wing on the Hom«opathie 
Hospital in this city. : 

There is a new Chinese paper published 
in New York. Itis a four-paged sheet, a 
trifle smaller than the New York Sun, and 
contains the news likely to be of interest 
to the Chinamen in this country. Wong 
Chin Foo is the editor. 

A volume of lectures, essays, and ser- 
mons by the late Rev. Samuel Johnson, au- 
thor of “Oriental Religions,” with a steel 
portrait and a memoir of Mr. Johnson, by 
the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, will shortly 
be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A chemist named Ditmar has discovered 
a process of solidifying coal-oil, and ar- 
rangements have been completed at Baku, 

fussia, for’ manufacturing candles from 
kerosene, which will have greater illumi- 
nating power than tallow, and can be sold 
much cheaper. 

The Legislature of New York has got 
just as far in protecting Niagara Falls as 
Illinois has in protecting wives from brut- 
al husbands. The Quinn bill, providing 
that wife-beaters shall themselves be beat- 
en with stripes, has passed the House at 
Springfield, and the Niagara bill has passed 
the Assembly at Albany.—Znter-Ocean, 

Mrs. Mary White died last week in Cam- 
den, N. J., at the age of one hundred and 
seven years. She was bornin Amsterdam, 
Holland, in 1776. She was the widow of 
William White, one of the crew of the ship 
Constitution in the war of 1812. She was 
able to be about her house attending to 
trifles until a few weeks ago. 

Among the list of patents issued to New 
England inventors for the week ending 
February 13th are reported Maria L. Cobb, 
Natick, Mass., for an oil can, and Cremora 
Fk. McCarty, Boston, for heating and cook- 
ing apparatus. Chas. H. Williams, of 
Worcester, Mass., and Frank Welton, of 
Birmingham, Conn., receive patents for 
corsets. 

Rey. Dr. Dix, in his closing lecture on 
“Woman's Mission,” adjures her to ‘let 
the world alone.” The world’s Christian- 
ity, philanthropy, charities, and all its 
work, of high and low degree, would be 
in a bad way if woman had acted on this 
puerile advice, and hidden herself in the 
ehurch and the home for the last 1800 
years.— Boston Herald, 


The North American Review for April 
opens with a discussion of **Divoree” by 
Dr. Woolsey and Judge Jameson, and con- 
tains “A Canadian View of Annexation,” 
by Dr. Bender: “National Aid to Public 
Schools,” Senator Logan ; +The Dangerous 
Classes,” Dr. Crosby; **Race Edueation,” 
President Welling: ‘*Water Supply of 
Cities.” C.F. Wingate; “Ethical Systems,” 
Professor Hedge: ‘Street Begging.” Dr. 
Deems; and “Criticism and Christianity,” 
0. B. Frothingham. 

The Association for Promoting the High- 
er Education of Women have issued a pam- 
phlet. on The Admission of Women to 
Universities,” containing letters from Pres- 
ident White, of Cornell University; Dr. 
John LeConte, ex-President of the Univer- 
sity of California: President Angell, of 
the University of Michigan; President 
Fairchild, of Oberlin College, and others, 
advocating the admission of women to col- 


ing in this country. 


has received a letter from Mr. Bennock in 
London, which says that all the prelimina- 
ries for placing a bust in Westminster Ab- 
bey are now arranged, sufficient capital 
having been subscribed, the sculptor en- 
gaged, and the position for the bust select- 
ed. The latter is a column standing be- 
tween the memorial niche of Chaucer and 
the Independent bust of Dryden, with a 
full and uninterrupted stream of light fall- 
ing on the position, so that the bust will 
occupy a central and conspicuous place in 
the Poet’s Corner. 

A movement has been set on foot for the 
establishment at Florence, Italy, of a Prot- 
estant College for the higher education of 
women. It is projected by Hon. William 
Clark, for twenty years a resident in Italy, 
and for twelve years a United States Con- 
sul. The movement has the hearty ap- 
proval of Bishop Paddock, of the Episco- 
pal Diocese of Massachusetts, of Rey. Drs. 
N. G. Clark, A. J. Gordon, W. F. Warren, 
and J. T. Duryea, of Hon. J. D. Philbrick, 
of Miss Frances E. Willard, Miss E. Free- 
man, and many others. 

The large number of graduating essays 
this year bearing on the woman question 
has been remarked upon before. That of 
Miss Jane Griffith at the Indianapolis Sem- 
inary Commencement is deserving of spe- 
cial mention, both for its high merit and 
practical subject—**Women in the Medical 
Profession.” Miss Griffith is a young lady 
of talent and rare promise, and those who 
know her ability anticipate for her an hon- 
ored place in the rapidly growing ranks of 





advancing women. 





leges, and stating the successes of co-edu- | 
cation in these and other schools of learn- | 


The ninth annual report of the Boston 
University shows the number of students 
in attendance the last year to have been 
555, the number of degrees conferred at 
the last commencement 140, and the value 
of the University property $1,103,577. Co- 
education is a success. he university 
prospers, and a host of friends rejoice in 
its success. 

The Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association are making an appeal to the 
public for $150,000 wherewith to erect a 
building ona lot of land purchased by them 
on Berkeley Street, near Tremont. Their 
boarding-house on Warrenton Street is very 
popular, and thousands more could be ben- 
efited if accommodations were enlarged. It 
is proposed to erect a building for training 
schools and industrial work, containing a 
hall for social and literary entertainments, 
and to remove the intelligence-office work, 
dressmaking department, evening classes, 
etc., to the new building when completed. 

The Dorchester Employment and Relief 
Society, which was formed about a year 
ago to carry on in Dorchester the work of 
employment and relief which had _ previ- 
ously been done by the Associated Chari- 
ties, but which that association could not 
continue because of the limits placed upon 
its work by its articles of incorporation, 
appeals to its friends for support. Con- 
tributions in money or goods can be sent 
to the rooms at Field's Corner, or to any 
of the following named officers of the so- 
ciety: Miss S. Frank King, Secretary; 
Mrs. Nathaniel Hall, Miss Grace Jones, 
Miss M. E. Noyes, Mrs. Laban Pratt, Mrs. 
William F. Temple, Mrs. Frank Wood, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

There is some surprise at the opposi- 
tion made to having a matron at police- 
stations in Boston in the interest of women 
who are arrested and brought there at all 
hours of the day ‘and night. Portland, 
New York and Chicago have such matrons. 
The objection made is, first, the additional 
expense, and second, it is said, **scenes are 
constantly and of necessity occurring at 
the stations which it would be revolting 
for a woman to witness, and a matron’s 
life would be a very unpleasant one for her- 
self, and her presence would not be pleasing 
to the officers.’ In the latter case a woman 
especially needs a friend of her own sex, 
and for the expense, women pay their full 
share of taxes, and are entitled to all need- 
ed protection and defence. 

Harper's Mayazine for April contains 
“English Farmers,” by Mrs. Phoebe Earle 
Gibbons; the first instalment of ‘*The 
Treaty of Peace and Independence,” by 
George Ticknor Curtis; a continuation of 
Boughton’s ‘*Artist Strolls in Holland ;” 
**An English Nation,” by T. Wentworth 
Higginson; **A Home Lawn,” S. B. Par- 
sons; ‘The Heir-Presumptive to the Impe- 
rial Crown of Mexico,” John Bigelow; ‘*A 
Visit to Cetywayo,” Simon Newcomb; the 
conclusion of “Shandon Bells’ and of 
**For the Major,” with poems by Stoddard, 
Aldrich and others. 

The April Adlantic gives us the first 
act of James's dramatized ‘Daisy Miller ;” 
an article on **Pillow-Smoothing Authors,” 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes; ‘*Modern Fic- 
tion,” Chas. Dudley Warner: “*A New Pa- 
rishioner,” Sarah Orne Jewett; ‘An Early 
Humanist.” Harriet Waters Preston: ‘The 
Bacon-Shakespeare Craze,” Richard Grant 
White: “Bird Songs,” Bradford Torrey ; 
“Stage Buffoons,” Elizabeth Robbins; a 


| number of articles dealing with Rossetti, 








} John Burroughs: 


4 . Pane | Carlyle and Emerson, the Negro Race i 
The Longfellow Memorial Association | 2 Pn gene 


America, etc. : and poems by Aldrich, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, and others. 

The Century for April contains an illus- 
trated article on ‘The Capitol at Washing- 
ton,” by Ben: Perley Poore: a curious ney 
interpretation of Solomon's Song, by Ellice 
Hopkins ; an essay on Fromentin, by Eek- 
ford; a tale by Boyesen; a picturesque ar- 
ticle on the “Plotters and Pirates of Lou- 


isiana.”” by Geo. W. Cable: At Sea.” by 


a eriticism of 
asa poet, by bk. ¢ 
itive Fish-hook.” Barnet) Phillips: a 
Gypsy article by Leland: a description of 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, by “HL. 
H.;° the conclusion (very unsatisfactory 

of Mrs. Burnett's story. and the coutinua- 


ly 


tion of Mr. Howells’, besides poems, “bric- | 


a-brac,”” ete. 





$66 a week in yourowntown. ‘Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, 


Maine. 





“KIDNEY-WORT: 







IDNEY DISEASES.|? 





it orropy deposits, and dull dragging - nd 
speedily yield to its curative power. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTs. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


Emerson | 
.Stendman: *The Prime | 


SARSAPARILLA 


“decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which Is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that I could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 

foot up to my knee was one «aw, itchin 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
80 as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HooD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does ot run atall. lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


Noother Sarsaparillahas sucha sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared only by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell. Mass. 


MOTHERS AND LADIES 
READ THIS. 


Reasons Why American Women Should be 
Better Nourished than they are, 


Is that they live and work more by their nerve 
strength, combined with the fact that those that are in 
physical health (and they are less in per cent. annually) 
menstruate at a younger and older age, therefore bear 
children younger and older than women of American- 
Irish parentage, English, Irish, Scotch, German and 
Swede women residing in the United States, and the 
last a difference of over two yeara, is the reason the 
er cent. of mortality and chronic diseases is increas- 
ng each decade iu certain ages. 
THE CHIEF CAUSE of POOR EYESIGHT, 

We cannot present better authority for many cases 
than that of Dr. J. MeKay, in the American Journal 
of Medical Science for October, 1882, who says, “TI 
report twelve cases in which suppression of the menses 
was accompanied by a disturbance of vision. Cases 
of this kind demand prompt recognition before vision 
is too much impaired by the internal eye disease. 

“Young school girls often manifest weak and painful 
sight about the time their menses are being estab- 
lished, if their menses become irrcgular from any 
cause which may produce partial or complete suppres- 
sion for an indefinite time.” 

The establishing of the menses, every lady knows 
that has passed the turn of life, that one is as greata 
strain on the physical system as the other, and in youth 
the liability to contract chronic diseases is greater than 
in age. 

Both stages of life leave many ills, and all for the 
want of suficient Nutrition lo supply the wastes. 

Murdock’s Liquid Food is acknowledged by the pro- 
fession of all schools, as well us by all that have taken 
it, to be the richest food known, and will make blood 
faster than all foods or preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach. These are the 
veasons that it is of x0 much be nefit to fe males of all 
ages, in health or sickness. 

THE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF LEU- 
CORRHGA. 

Dr. Fordyce Baker of New York who read a paper 
before the American Gynecological Society, says— 

“The influence of nerve disturbance, as a conse- 
quence of defective nutrition, was perhaps not so gen- 
erally appreciated, although most practitioners knew 
the fact that in some of their patients strong mental 
emotion was sure to bring on a troublesome leucorrhea, 

A teaspoon of Liquid Food four times daily for one 
week monthly will prevent all of this liability and ex- 
haustion, and taken for six months will carry any lady 
through the turn of life. 

What does Fothergill, one of the ablest of English 
physicians, say about Cholera infantum ? 

“For one infant lying in its last sleep from specific 
germ-carried pyrexia,a thousand scattered marasmatic 
atoms are to be found in their graves from improper 
Sood and improper digestion.” 

In London, from 1730 to 1749, 315,156 children were 
born, of which 235,087 perished before they were five 
years old, being 74 1-2 per cent. 











x mt Lu Z 
I LIKE IT. I WANT IT. 
Babies that take it are nourished equal to those nour- 
ished by the best of mothers, and not a case of Cholera 
Infantum known, nora life lost from Cholera Infantum 
when treated with Liquid Food by the physician. Send 
for essays and testimonials. 
Mothers that take it find it an invaluable aid in sup- 
| plying those elements of food necessary to nourish botb 
her infant and herself. 





HUMPHREYS 
VET ERINA ICS 


| FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


| HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DUGS, HOG 
and POULTRY, P 

1Ok TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
| athic Veterinary Specifics Sore been used by 
‘farmers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable an 
| ‘Turfmen, Horse Railroads, anufacturers, 
| Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’g H ro! 
| and Menageries, and others 
| “ipepecters surat Manaal, (9 

um re e . 

| Bent free by mail on rece cipt of price fh -Rised 
| ce Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED,.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York. 


Ses ror 


atheist ras eaanens 
SCISSORS, “ina, 


Sharpened While You watt, by experienced cut 





lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


MEDICAL REGIS 





R. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENCH, 


Of Philadeiphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosia, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, ete., etc., bas takem 
rooms for the winter at 








512 Tremont Street. 
Office hours 9 A, M. to 1 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
All CHRONIC DISEABER, especially of Wommn 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY 1s 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMAT a 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
plied. The Dr. has resumed giving the M 
Treatment in connection with ber office practice. ‘This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Eleetrie- 
ity. In many diseases they are used een 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLAST 
which she has sold the past three years speak for 
themselves. LADIES’ UPPORTERS, ELASTIO 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRING 
RUBBER URINALS, &c., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 








The lectures of the year begin in October and eon- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the slature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

t For announcements or information, addrese the 
Jean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Nae arempe School, Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has becn com letely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientitic Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Bept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places wil) be given the 
earliest applicants, For Re eg address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction Oetober 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advanee; graduation, $30; 





or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. ran- 


bouncement and other particulars, address 
A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College Af Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, addreas Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll [10] Seminary 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students, 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stv- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, DU), 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 33d Winter Session will open on ‘Th raday aot. 
ng. Clinical ‘ 


5, 1882, in the new college bui 
Sat given ae = ee Hospital, Pennsylvania. 

s, P elphia, and O; ic Hospitals, 
Spring Course of Lectures, Presto De 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of 
For further information 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 














NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. aw 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding .... 


- % @ 
Fourth cloth edition, eleg: 


tand substantial . 100 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





5 Park Street, Boston. 
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OUR! WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 26, 1883. 

Let us speak of something pleasant. 
“Madame Janauschek was here last week, 
and her grand style, both of plays and of 
acting, contrasted refreshingly with the 
fluffy stuff that is generally served up at 
the end of the theatrical season. It was a 
pity she came just after Congress had gone 
home, for congressmen are good patrons 
of the theatre. You will always see a 
good many statesmen’s heads at any first- 
class performance. 

I saw Madame in ‘Mother and Son,” 
dramatized from Frederika Bremer’s beau- 
tiful though too long story of ‘“The Neigh- 
bors.” The stern, yet just and noble 
*‘Baroness,” could not have been rendered 
better than it was by Madame Franciska 
Romana Madolena Janauschek. In charm- 
ing relief and contrast was the naive, sweet, 
arch personation of Franciska by Virginia 
Brooks. This young girl presents an ap- 
parition as rare and as delightful upon the 
stage as genius—that of a true lady. How 
many fine parts are spoilt because the act- 
ress, in supreme moments, yells and shouts 
like a petroleuse instead of showing emo- 
tion by the depth and touching quality of 
her tone—as either a true lady or a true 
artist would! 

Miss Brooks belongs to a cultured New 
York family. She was much admired as 
an amateur in the Amaranth Club, and 
several years ago had an offer to travel, 
with a salary. ‘This she wisely declined. 
With much pleading she won her father’s 
consent to her studying thoroughly the 
profession of an actress. She left society 
and entered Daly’s company, contentedly 
practising the smallest parts. People who 
missed her from society and from the Am- 
aranths saw her upon the stage at Daly's, 
disguised in some insignificant character 
so thoroughly that they never dreamed it 
was the amateur star. The result of those 
two years of study is that now you see an 
actress as fresh and sweet as a débutante, 
without any rawness or lack of finish any- 
where. ‘‘Madame does not play for ap- 
plause,” said Miss Brooks; ‘‘she says ap- 
plause sometimes leads you on to overdo 
or to misconceive your part. She tells me 
to study my part thoroughly, until I ac- 
quire a strong conception of my own, and 
then not let myself be diverted from it, 
either by applause or by the lack of it.” 

All of us who long to see the drama re- 
assume its original office of refiner and 
teacher feel grateful to such dramatic ar- 








tists as these. STACY. 
. oo a 
HOW WOMEN ARE REPRESENTED IN RHODE 
ISLAND. 


At the hearing, in Providence, Tuesday 
before last, of petitioners for woman suf- 
frage, before the Legislative Committee on 
Constitutional Changes, the claim that the 
women of the State are represented by men 
in all governmental affairs was denied by 
several of the speakers, who emphatically 
declared that one class of persons cannot 
fairly and justly represent the interests of 
another class. As there are doubtless 
many persons both in and out of legisla- 
tive service, including many of the women 
of our State, who still believe that women 
are sufficiently protected by the men who 
claim to represent them, I wish to call the 
attention of these persons to the actual le- 
gal status of women, as it is at this time, 
by the following synopsis, which I gather 
from the General Statutes of Rhode Island, 
as printed in 1872, and which was not 
changed by the later revision. 


1. The women of this State are not en- 
dowed with equal rights to property with 
men; witness the great inequality in our 
laws between husbands and wives, in re- 

ard to the ownership of property during 
ife, and its disposition after death. While 
the wife keeps the house, bears the bur- 
dens and performs the duties of maternity, 
leaving the husband free to go out where 
the. world opens to him its avenues to 
wealth, all the property thus accumulated 
is legally his; and, if he dies intestate, 
leaving children, of this property as well 
as of all he may have acquired before mar- 
riage, or received by inheritance, only one- 
third of the personal and the income of 
one-third of the real estate during her life, 
are hers. And this, although, as who does 
not know is often the case, she may have 
worked more hours than he each day, in 
the performance of her duties as wife and 
mother. If she dies first, all the aforesaid 

roperty is his, of course; and, if she dies 
ntestate, of any property she may have 
earned before marriage, or received by in- 
heritance or gift, all the personal estate 
goes to the husband, and of the whole real 
estate he is the ‘tenant by courtesy” dur- 
ing his natural life. Whose interests are 
represented here? 

2. Women have not the same right to 
their children thatmen have. Witness the 
law which says (Chap. 154, Section 1): 
‘-Every person authorized by law to make 
a will, except married women, shall have 
aright to appoint by his willa guardian 
or guardians for his children during their 
minority.” In the name of decency, I ask 
whose interests are represented here? , 

3. The women of this State, while taxed 
for the support of the government, have no 
voice concerning the expenditure of the 
money thus collected. Is this representa- 
tion and protection? 

4, The women of this State are held 
amenable to laws they have no voice in 





making; and, when accused of crime, or 
when contesting claims to property, they 
are denied a trial by a jury of their peers. 
Is it strange that a few Rhode Island wom- 
en do not submit silently to this sort of 
representation and protection? 

5. Women are the only class of native- 
born citizens, outside of insane asylums, 
poor-houses and prisons, who are deprived 
of the citizenship in Rhode Isiand. 

When I read, some weeks ago,in the re- 
port of the day’s proceedings in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, that ‘tan amused smile 
passed over the countenances of the sena- 
tors as Senator Baker presented the memo- 
rial of the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association,” I wondered if the conscien- 
ces of the legislators of Rhode Island could 
ever be awakened to a sense of their con- 
tinual violation of the principles of our 
Government, as well as of the golden rule, 
and if they would ever learn that this ef- 
fort of women to “establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity,” is a serious, 
conscientious undertaking, which can ney- 
er be laughed down; but that, like other 
reforms, it will be pursued until it results 
in victory. E. B. CHACE. 

Valley Falls, R. I, March 26, 1883. 

-°o* 
THE CHURCH OF WOMAN. 


Editor Woman's Journal :— 

If there is a church in the land that is 
before all others guided, upheld and en- 
larged by woman, it is the church of which 
the rector of Trinity is the great and shin- 
ing light. Its week-day services are at- 
tended almost entirely by women. ‘The ex- 
hortation beginning with ‘Dearly beloved 
Brethren” is read, the land over, when 
there is not a man before the church-rail, 
excepting, on rare occasions, the sexton. 

The majority of its communicants are 
women. Women are the foundation stones 
of its every undertaking,—its best mission- 
aries, its unfaltering reserve corps. ‘The 
whole missionary work of the Episcopal 
Church to-day is under the direction of two 
or three women, who say when missionary 
undertakings shall be shut down, and 
when they shall go on. The Woman's 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions could 
spare the Board of Missions far better 
than the Board could spare the auxil- 
iary. Remove the women of the Episcopal 
Church to the sphere prescribed for them 
by the rector of Trinity, and he might pos- 
sibly see his mistake. 

We must not forget to mention that the 
Episcopal Church has revived the order of 
sisterhoods and deaconesses. Very inde- 
pendent organizations are some of these 
communities —the sore trials of some 
“low” bishops. Sisterhoods are an inter- 
esting phase of the woman movement. 
When the rector, of Trinity broke his vow 
of celibacy, if report is true, he was dis- 
missed from the chaplaincy of one of them. 

For the credit of the Episcopal Church, 
the medivally inclining doctor should 
give its women the highest education pos- 
sible; and, as they have taken the place of 
the “dearly -beloved brethren” in the 
church to a large degree, and even regu- 
late the work of prelates,—well, what is he 
going to do about it, anyway ? 

A CHURCH-WOMAN. 


“or 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

FANCHETTE. Round Robin Series. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. Price $1.00. 

A harmless little novel, full of beautiful 
girls and love-making. 

FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. A Yachtsman’‘s 
Experiences at Sea and Ashore. By Thos. 
Gibson Bowles, Master Mariner. No. 84 
Standard Library. Funk & Wagnalls, 
N.Y. Price 25 cents. 

A book which purports to consist of 
notes jotted down on board a yacht. ‘They 
cover a wide range of subjects, and are 
chiefly moral reflections, some of them 
stupid and false, others witty and true. 
How TO FEED THE BABY TO MAKE IT 

HEALTHY AND Happy. With health 


hints. By C. E. Page, M. D. Fowler 
& Wells, N. Y. Price, paper covers, 50 
cents. 


This is the third edition of a manual 
whose author has made infant dietetics his 
special study for years. 

As to the soundness or unsoundness of 
the views advanced, from a medical stand- 
point, we, “not knowin’, can’t say.” Dr. 
Page's theory is that babies are fed much 
too often, and that they would improve in 
health and temper on more regular and 
less frequent meals. . 


GOVERNOR WINTHROP’S RETURN TO BOs- 
TON. An interview with a great charac- 
ter. By G. Washington Warren. A. 
Williams & Co., Boston. Price $1.25. 


This poem, which was read at a social 
meeting of ‘‘First Church,” and also at the 
Thursday Evening Club, about a year 
since, is now issued by Williams in hand- 
some form with a number of illustrations. 
The frontispiece represents the statue of 
John Winthrop in Scollay Square. Other 
illustrations show the ancient ‘‘stocks” in 
which offenders did penance; the building 





where the First Church now worships; 








the time-honored Winthrop communion 
cup; and the Rev. John Wilson, in the 
clerical dress of his time. ‘The poem de- 
scribes an imaginary interview with the 
spirit of the old Governor, speaking 
through the lips of his statue, and com- 
menting upon things, new and old. This 
volume contains also an explanatory intro- 
duction. J 


Rambling Notes of a Trip 
to the Pacific. By Mary E. Blake. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. Price $1.00. 


Mrs. Blake has already so thoroughly 
won the heart and the ear of the public by 
her newspaper sketches and her beautiful 
poems,that anything she could write would 
be sure of a reading and a welcome. ‘On 
the Wing” deserves a welcome on its own 
account. It is a lively and picturesque de- 
scription of what she saw last year when 
she visited Colorado and California with 
one of the Raymond excursion parties. Her 
book ought to be money in Mr. Raymond's 
pocket, for it is enough to make everybody 
want to go. 

Mrs. Blake's power of word-painting is 
remarkable. ‘Take a passage from the 
opening chapter describing her wakeful 
first-night experiences on the train. ‘Here 
last night, in different glimpses, were first 
an illuminated city—its flaring lights 
streaming high into the misty air like an 
Aurora; then a gaunt row of spectral pop- 
lars standing like soldierly ghosts in the 
white moonlight; now a thunderous pas- 


ON THE WING. 


sage of some flashing meteoric train, and | 


again the shadow of a quiet town asleep on 
a hill-side; once we tore through a tunnel 
with dismal and awful shriek into the col- 
ored signals and electric brillianey of a 
great crossing; and once, just as the sky 
began to change to the faint opalescence of 
dawn, there was Cassiopeia, low down in 
the north, with each of her five stars aflame 
like a burning torch, looking in at us in a 
wholly royal manner, And all this thrown 
in like a side-show at a circus, while you 
are taking flying leaps through the dark- 
ness at the rate of forty miles an hour!” 
If Mrs. Blake can make the “‘side-shows” 
so interesting, seen within twenty-four 
hours after leaving home, imagine what 
her descriptions are when she gets among 
the mountains of Colorado and into the Yo- 
semite! One thing which we have often 
had occasion to notice in books written by 
women, from Harriet Prescott Spofford 
down, is the apparent greater vividness of 
the color-sense as shown in them. ‘On the 
Wing” affords abundant instances of these 
strongly-colored bits of description. ‘A 
long tract of overflowed country, with pale 
green cotton-woods growing out of the 
water in a ravishing bit of zesthetic color- 
ing, a forest of delicately-tinted trees, a 
bank of brilliant purple flowers extending 
for miles along the track”—and again; ‘If 
we had had only pleasant weather, would 
we have known the fascination of those 
cloud-effects up the billowy mountain 
sides? Would we have seen them under 
every possible variation, from thunder to 
snow, from moonlight to inky blackness? 
When I looked out that last morning, 
would the old moon have been sailing her 
silver boat through the blue zenith, while 
pale, rosy flames were springing from the 
horizon upward,touching the snowy moun- 
tain peaks with the real Alpine glow?” 
Would is wrongly used for should, in two 
of the above sentences; but we can easily 





A NEW BONNET 


Can be made of an old one at 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 
ii Winter Street, one flight. 
Feather Dyeing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty. 
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“LELIA JOSEPHINE ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5S Pemberton Square, 
Room 21, Boston. 
Admitted to the Bar, June, 1882. 


. ' 

Where are You Going this Summer ? 

If to Europe, here is a list of charming 
Books which should be read before starting. 
These Volumes record the experiences—de- 
lightful or otherwise—of fellow-travellers,and 
contain more and better infurmation of When 
to go—How to go—and What to see, than the 
Guide-books. They are thoroughly reliable 


and have the added advantage of freshness 
and piquancy. 


European Breezes. 

Gilt Top, $1 00, 

‘* Is the rapid, sparkling talk of a bright, witty, Ameri- 
can woman, with little thought of literary style ex- 


cept to make herself plain and therefore always easy, 
natural, and effective.”-—~{ Lirerarny WoRLD. 


Senter | Paths, 


or, A Woman’s Vacation in Europe. 


By Marerry DEANE. 


By ELta W. THompson, Cloth, $1.50. 


“Tt is decidedly the raciest and most original book of 
travel which has appeared for some time.” —Canis- 
TIAN WORLD, Cincinnati. 








AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


By ADELINE TRAFTON, 


$1.50, 


““Ifone would see what there is to be seen, let him 
go in the company of a bright, intelligent, observ- 
ant woman, and he will find more in one day than 
in a week of self-plodding. Could Mark ‘Trafton’s 
daughter be other than a brilliant, charming writer?” 


Illustrations by Miss HumMPHREy. 





Over the Ocean, 
or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands, 


By Curtis GuILp, 
Editor of ** The Boston Commercial Bulletin.” 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Abroad Again, 


or, Fresh Forays in Foreign Fields, 


By Curtis Gui_p, Cloth, $2.50. 


THE Boston ADVERTIFER rays of these volumes: “As 
charming as a romance and better than a guide-book.” 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 





forgive the grammar for the sake of the | 


eloquence. 
fice, though instances could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. ‘‘At times one comes 
upon a perfectly level plain like a white 
sea, absolutely unrelieved by anything be- 
yond billows of sand stretching to the dim 
mountains on either hand. At other times, 
masses of the most wonderful flowers, 
great ox-eyed daisies, golden coreopsis, 
fine purple verbena, and a lily-shaped vel- 
vety flower of deep, solid yellow, grew in 
clusters. We filled the car with stacks of 
these at each stopping-place, only too glad 
of some relief from the dreadful, gray mo- 
notony outside. Inthe very midst of all 
this, on what is called the Sulphur Plains, 
the most beautiful mirage came and lasted 
for hours. Froma blue sea the mountains 
rose, their purple peaks reflected to per- 
fection in the clear water; while isolated 
masses, brown and yellow, full of chrome 
and umber shadows, like the rocks at Nan- 
tasket, lifted themselves between. I never 
dreamed before of such an illusion.” 

An account of the clothing, etc., which 
it is best to take, adds to the value of the 
bewok for those who are thinking of taking 
the trip; but is also full of interest for the 
general reader. A. 8. B 

on a 


“BEST-DESCENDED WOMEN.” 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

This age of the world is not interested 
in **descended” people. Our times are lis- 
tening to the ascending women. People 
who point to the graveyard for proof of 
their greatness excite our pity for their 


childishness, but those who teach us great | 


principles awaken our admiration and en- 
noble all human life. 

The whinings of those Massachusetts re- 
monstrants were too feeble and uninterest- 
ing to be noted by reporters of Western 
papers. But the voices of the suftragists 
and the action of the Legislature were re- 
ported. MARIANA T. FoOLsom. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 
a 


IS IT COARSE ? 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

Why do men persist in calling the daily 
conflict of their lives “‘coarse”? Certainly 
oe ought to know best if it be true in 
their own case. If not true, why this tire- 
some repetition? There is surely no merit 
therein, and no necessity for the truth of 
this self-depreciation. Why should not 
the daily walk of ‘‘an honest man, the no- 
blest work of God,” be a path of glory, in- 
stead of this oft-asserted career of “‘coarse- 
ness’’? 8. H. H. 


One more passage must suf- | 


with a Glimpse of Madeira. 


By C. ALICE BAKER. 
Little Classic Style, Gilt Edges. 


‘It is much the hest book yet written on thie theme, 
aud is indeed a delightful picture of a delightful 
subject.”—' Cor. T. W. Higainson, 


$1.20. 


4a For sale at all the Bookstores, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC TAUCHT in al! its branches, by noted 
Professors in cach department. 

FINE ARTS, Drawing, Painting and Modelling. 
WALTER Situ, Principal. 


ENCLISH BRANCHES, a full course. Ex- 


perienced Teachers, 

LANGUACES, German, French and Italian. 
Native Teachers. 

ELOCUTION and Dramatic Action. &. R. Ker- 
LEY, Principal. 

HOME Accom MODATIONS for 550 lady 
students. 

| UNPARALLELED FREE advantages in con- 
certs, recitals, lectures, library, etc. 

DAY AND EVENING Classes. Students may 


join now. Send for Calendar free. 


E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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LADIES, _ 


USE NONVAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SEN’! 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN, Al. 
so use new Train Extender in your dress trains, 

Wholesale aud retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 








| DRESS | 4: T- Foce, 
REFORM | 5 Hamilton Place, 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonabie 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Boston, Mass. 





Who Dotha Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 


PUT IN BEST POSSIBLE OR. 
DER QUICKLY by experienced 


1 \ workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS’ 
Cutlery Store, 349 Washington St. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


i58 1-2 Tremont Street., 
Open daily from 9 A.M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
lessons Thursday at 2 P. M. 8 








BUSINESS NOTES. 
Ladies should purchase the self-locking 
hair-crimpers which we advertise. They 
are most excellent and easily used, and we 
can recommend thei by satisfactory trial, 


At this season of dressmaking jadies 
should use the Nonpareil Bands in place 
of whalebone. They are sent by mail for 
fifty cents per dozen, and we know that 
they give perfect satisfaction. Try them. 
The Misses Day, at 9 Hamilton Place, are 
the manufacturers. 

Superb dinner services of English, 
French, Indian and American manufac- 
ture at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s, 120 
Franklin Street. The Canton or India 
china is recommended as being the hardest 
fired and most serviceable ware, both in 
body and decoration, in existence. 


The Central Bleachery, 478 Washington 
Street, and Storer’s, 673 same street, are 
located in the midst of all the prominent 
shopping resorts, and are reliable places, 
At both of these establishments a specialty 
is made of retail trade, and every kind of 
work is done in the most careful and satis- 
factory manner, and at very reasonable 
prices. 

Now is the season for home repairing and 
renovating. So we desire to attract atten- 
tion to the great bargains in paper hang- 
ings which we have found at the cosy and 
artistic store of TI. F. Swan’s, 12 Cornhill. 
These are retailing for one-third less than 
any other store in the city. All the noy- 
elties and latest styles. All horse-cars 
pass the door. 

Special attention is directed to the spring 
importation of English, Scotch and other 
foreign cloths at Macullar, Parker & Co, 
We can assure our readers that these 
goods are in every respect the Vest, and the 
garments made will be guaranteed thor- 
oughly first class. ‘To pay a fair price for a 
good quality of material, with a shapely 
fit and durable workmanship, is always the 
cheapest in favor of comfort and purse af- 
ter all. 

John H. Pray, Sons & Co. haye just 
opened their spring carpets, and their ex- 
hibit is one of the finest to be seen in this 
country, which includes the many elegant 
specialties lately secured in the English 
and continental markets by thei: represen- 
tatives. Many of the designs will be seen 
at no other carpet house in this country. 
The alterations which have been made 
during the dull season will give better fa- 
cilities for examining carpetings than 
heretofore. ‘The improvements in other 
respects are very favorable for business 
interests, and no other store has greater 
advantages inthe way of light, space and 
variety of goods. 

The latest music from Oliver Ditson & 
Co. includes “I am 2 Roamer Bold” from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Son and Stranger” by I. 
F. Chorley ; ‘Big Ben,” song by Annie C. 
Clough and Henry Poulet; ‘How to ask 
and have.” for alto voice by Sam’l Lover; 
“Sleep, baby, sleep,” song by Angelica 
McCown Fellows; *‘Song of Love,” by C. 
Bohm. For the piano, **Richard Wagner's 
Funeral March” on melodies of his Tann- 
hiuser March arranged by Le Baron; 
ralop ‘*Heart and Hand,” by Le Baron: 
No. 2 vol. of the popular melodies of Nor- 
way, edited by Auber Forestier and Rasmus 
B. Anderson, and arranged in easy duets. 

The “Bates Waist’ needs no further in- 
| dorsement from us than the fact that it is 
now a standard article of dress and abso- 
lutely indispensable to a well-ordered 
wardrobe. Modelled with a permanent in- 
terest for healthy freedom of motion and 
ease, for elegance of form and unfailing 
comfort, and retaining its shapely propor- 
tions and exquisite workmanship till com- 
pletely worn out, it can therefore be relied 
upon as the most perfect substitute for cor- 
sets in the market. It is fitted with or 
without whalebones. We call attention to 
this advertisement, and attach also our 
heartiest recommendation. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Apri! 2, Miss 
Mary W. Whitney will read a paper on * Scientifi 


Occupations for Women.” 3.30 P.M. 





Sunday Meetings for Women.—157 Tremont 
Street, April 1,3 P. M. Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody 
will speak on “Self-Education.” o 





A Lecture on Brahminism, Buddhism, and Ma- 
hometanism, will be given by Prof. Lackensteeu (of Ca! 
cutta) at Codman Hall, 176 Tremont Street, on Sun- 
day,7 P. M. 


Board for Children.—A middle-aged !ady, hav- 
ing had large experience as a teacher, would like t 
take one or two children to board, in a pleasant home 
in private family, in one of the outlying wards in 
Boston. The best of reference can be given. Addres* 
** Miss C. E. &.,” 514 Tremont Street. 


Important to Ladies who are troubled with super- 
fluous hair, pimples, liver spots, &c., on their faces. 
You ean be successfully treated by MMe. Fircu, 804 
Washington Street. Consultation free. If you write, 
enclose stamp. 





LADIES, 


Before purchasing a new Spring Hat, please call at 
Storer’s Bleachery, 673 Washington Street, 
head of Beach Street, orat Central Bleachery, 
478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s bat 
can be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 
cy shades to match patterns. Also feathers cleansed, 
dyed and curled. 


MISS EDITH ABELL. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION! 


No. 10 Music Hall Building, Boston. 








At her request we have examined Miss Abell’s sy*- 
tem of Vocal Teaching, and find it perfectly consisteDt 
with strict Physiological Principles, and calculated © 
prove beneficial to students of both sexes. 

M. E. Zakrzewska, M. D., Mary J. Safford, M. 
Emily Y. Pope, “©. Augusta Pope, * 
Helen B. O'Leary, ‘“‘ Lucy W. Abell, 


D., 


os 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO.. PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST- 
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